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ELIZABETH M. KERR 


University of Wiseonsin — Milwaukee 


William Faulkner And The 
Southern Concept Of Woman 


The absence in Faulkner’s novels of genuine heroines in the ro- 
mantic tradition and the scarcity of truly admirable women characters 
might suggest that Faulkner lacks sympathy and high regard for 
women.! A comparison of his white women characters of the upper and 
middle classes with the Southern ideal of womanhood reveals both 
shocking deviations from the ideal and portraits of admirable women 
reflecting a different but not wholly incompatible ideal. In “Visions 
of Southern Womanhood in the Writings of Tennessee Williams and 


1 The most extensive studies of Faulkner’s women characters are unpublished 
theses. In a Master’s thesis, “William Faulkner: His Characterization and Use of 
Women” (Ohio State University, 1957), Kaye Elizabeth Bache classified critical views 
of Faulkner’s women and the authors expressing them as follows: stereotypes (Irving 
Malin, Irving Howe, Karl Zink); sick or primitive (Harry Modean Campbell, Mel- 
vin Backman, Cleanth Brooks); instruments to tell a moral story (Walton Litz, 
Robert D. Jacobs). She views them as symbolic figures, used in four ways to pre- 
sent a vision of sin; as embodiments of nature, as showing nature corrupted by ma- 
terialism, as choosing motherhood and responsibility or promiscuity and irresponsi- 
bility, and as showing that woman’s choice is the opportunity to believe in human 
life. She adds stereotypes from literary sources and characters whose roles change 
according to “their place in the moral vision” (p. 75). Her approach is interesting, 
but her treatment is weakened by errors of fact and interpretation: for example, she 
gives Temple Drake a Northern background and accepts the image of Narcissa that 
Narcissa imposed on the world, with no mention of Byron Snopes’s letters in Sartoris. 

Nancy McFadden, in ‘“‘Faulkner’s Women in the Structure of the Yoknapataw- 
pha World” (M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 1959), classifies women 
charaeters as weak, “relief figures,’ promiscuous, calm and serene, and strong and 
enduring. Her scheme puts Narcissa Benbow illogically in two categories, in the 
serene one grouped with Lena Grove. White and Negro women are grouped together. 

Kay Francis Rasco, in “The Yoknapatawpha Women” (M.A. thesis, University 
of Mississippi, 1953), classifies women as ghosts of the past, women of the new order 
and Negro women. 

In a recent article, “Faulkner’s Women: The Peril of Mankind” (Arizona 
Quarterly, XVII (Summer, 1961), 119-129. Samuel York discusses the polarity of Faulk- 
ner’s vision of women, illustrating chiefly from Light in August. 

‘ This article was written before any of the above sources were available to the 
writer. 
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William Faulkner” (M.A. thesis, Louisiana State University, 1957), 
Marcia Glynn Crawford regards Faulkner as “traditionally Southern” 
in his attitude toward women and states that “the code of chivalry is 
still embraced by most of the Southerners. Women in the South today 
adhere to a less liberal code of propriety than other sections of the 
country” (p. 23). The traditional ideal provides the code by which 
white middle and upper-class women are brought up and judged in a 
region where “the nineteenth century myth of the Immaculate Young 
Girl” has survived in a “felt way.’’ The Southern ideal sets the pattern 
from which Faulkner’s characters tend to deviate. Consideration of the 
causes and consequences of Southern gyneolatry suggests why Faulkner 
rejects the ideal and why, in so doing, he may be revealing sympathy 
rather than scorn for some of his women characters whose deeds can- 
not be praised. 


Southern idealization of white women was rooted both in the 
social system of the South and in the cultural trends of the nineteenth 
century. In a society which provided white men with easy access to Ne- 
gro women but which demanded that white women be protected from 
knowledge of, or at least from necessity of acknowledging, what went on 
in their own households or on the plantation, the glorification of 
Southern white gentlewomen was a compensation offered by guilty men, 
whose impurity could not then besmirch the purity of their wives, 
sisters, daughters. By putting white women on a pedestal, white men 
protected them from unacceptable white men and made them absolu- 
tely inaccessible to any Negro man. Thus, white men insured a legiti- 
mate line to perpetuate white superiority, as W. J. Cash points out in 
The Mind of the South (Vintage Books, 1960), in a passage describing 
the plantation world in which this gyneolatry was born and concluding 
with what woman symbolized to the South: 


She was the South’s Palladium, this Southern woman — the 
shield-bearing Athena gleaming whitely in the clouds, the stan- 
dard for its rallying, the mystic symbol of its nationality in face 
of the foe. She was the lily-pure maid of Astolat and the hunt- 
ing goddess of the Boeotian hill. And—she was the pitiful 
mother of God. (p. 89) 


Gyneolatry was derived from both the chivalric and the Victorian at- 
titudes toward woman. 


Cash’ s account of plantation life and of the “feigned blindness” 
of the plantation ladies to the actions of the men is matched by Ed- 
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mund Wilson’s comment on Mrs. Chesnut’s journal, “A Diary from 
Dixie” 


One is forced to the conclusion that the pedestalled purity 
which the Southerners assigned to their women, the shrinking 
of the women themselves from any suggestion of freedom, were 
partly a “polarization” produced by the uninhibited ease with 
which their men could go to bed with the black girls.? 


Mrs. Chesnut describes a household in which a man runs “a hideous 
black harem with its consequences under the same roof with his lovely 
white wife, and his beautiful and accomplished daughters,” and poses 
“as the model of all human virtues to these poor women whom God 
and the laws have given him.” In such a household bad books are lock- 
ed up by the Master, “but bad women, if they are not white and serve 
in a menial capacity, may swarm the house unmolested. The ostrich 
game is thought a Christian act.” 


The prevailing Calvinistic attitudes toward sins of the flesh did 
not deter the men from those sins but rather created a tension betwee 
guilt and gratification. Puritanic moral codes also contributed to the 
elevation of white gentlewomen to a non-sensual plane and the imposi- 
tion upon white girls of codes of conduct and manners of dress designed 
to preserve virtue or the appearance of virtue while enhancing their 
feminine allurements and aiding them in the fierce competition for 
husbands. In “Social Attitudes of Five Contemporary Novelists” (Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Michigan, 1945), Althea Cater confirms “the con- 
ceptual existence” of the pattern and its effect in establishing attitudes 
within the family. Woman is forced into the role of “the charming hos- 
tess, enslaved to the idea that no lady exhibits passion or sexual de- 
sire, simply because she has neither’ (pp. 10, 9). As a result a wife 
might be unresponsive because of her aversion, as a wife, to what, as 
a maiden, she had been taught to fear and despise. 


Suppression of natural impulses could inflame the feminine ima- 
gination and make a girl both fear losing her virtue and be attracted 
to the kind of man who was most dangerous. The classic pattern of 
Richardson’s eighteenth century Clarissa and Lovelace provides the 
prototype for both heroine and hero in these nineteenth and twentieth 
century tragi-comedies of keeping up appearances and playing the roles 
which society imposed upon young women and men: the chaste heroine, 


2 “Three Confederate Ladies,” The New Yorker, XXXI (November 5, 1955), 193. 
3 Mary Boykin Chesnut, A Diary from Divrie (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949), 
pp. 122, 44. 
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garbed in white, attracting and being attracted to the dashing man in 
whom virtue and vice are in perpetual conflict. Middle class virtue 
tended to be fascinated by aristocratic libertinism. Rather than emula- 
ting Clarissa, however, the Southern heroines usually yielded to male 
domination and were praised for their soft, sweet voices: as Mrs. Ches- 
nut remarked (p 489), “The base submission of our tone must be 
music in our masters’ ears!”’ 


With this strong predisposition to cloak reality beneath a fair 
exterior, the South readily accepted Victorian prudery; as Cash says: 
“Nowhere, indeed, did this Victorianism, with its false feeling, its ex- 
cessive nicety, its will to the denial of the ugly, find more sympathetic 
acceptance than in the South” (p. 85). Scott and Tennyson provided 
the versions of the medieval period which appealed to the South: chi- 
valry wedded to sentimentality.* 


Although the Southern ideal of woman, compounded of Tenny- 
sonian courtly love, Scott’s chivalry, Puritanism, and white superiority, 
was developed before the Civil War and reached its climax in the iden- 
tification of Woman with the South, the cult long survived defeat. 
Althea Cater finds in Ellen Glasgow “intimate acquaintance with the 
concept of ideal womanhood which has clung to the South long after 
the influence of mid-Victorianism has left only remnants of its exis- 
tence in other regions of the United States” (p. 90). Cash (pp. 339-340) 
quotes, from Carl Carmer’s Stars Fell on Alabama, the following fra- 
ternity ritual and toast, as observed, often by inebriated Lovelaces, at 
the University of Alabama after World War I: 


During the intermission the lights are turned out and these 
young men march in carrying flaming brands. At the end of the 
procession four acolytes attend a long cake of ice... . Then the 
leader . . . lifts a glass cup of water and begins a toast that runs: 
“To Woman, lovely woman of the Southland, as pure and chaste 
as this sparkling water, as cold as this gleaming ice, we lift 
this cup, and we pledge our hearts and our lives to the protec- 
tion of her virtue and chastity.”’ 


A similar survival of the cult, combining “the qualities of a religious 
consecration and a sorority initiation,” appears in the ceremonial debut 
of the modern Southern belle, who is described by Frances Gray Pat- 
ton as a tradition, a folk-symbol, still relegated to a passive role of 


4 In Faulkner’s hometown, Oxford, Mississippi, tilting tournaments modeled 
on those in Scott’s novels flourished in the 1850’s and were revived in 1867. (The 
Oxford Eagle, December 10, 1936) 
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creating an admirable illusion of fragility (“Anatomy of the Southern 
Belle,’ Holiday, [November, 1959], 26, 124). 


The glorification and idealization of woman had worse results, 
if possible, for women than for men. When men found that spirituality 
palled or when they were repelled or rejected by the chaste and cold 
women whose image they had created, they had recourse to unvirtuous 
women, white or black. For white gentlewomen, free, spontaneous emo- 
tion was dammed up, often without any outlet, legitimate or otherwise; 
the result was, at best, hyprocrisy, at worst perversion of some kind. 
Rebellion that removed a girl from her social class might save her from 
loveless hypocrisy. Mrs. Chesnut (p. 463) sees flirtation as a prevalent 
substitute for genuine love, which she had seen only a half dozen times. 
The novels of Ellen Glasgow and T. S. Stribling studied by Althea 
Cater reveal (pp. 87,88) the warping of persons not integrated into 
the Southern pattern of life and the stifling of society and its members 
by denying women opportunities for self-development and _ self-expres- 
sion. 


The absolute, unthinkable violation of the ideal was for a res- 
pectable white woman to be attracted by a Negro man. Although white 
men were attracted to Negro women and believed that Negro men 
were equally attracted to white women, they entertained the contradic- 
tory beliefs that the supposed sexual prowess of Negro men attracted 
white women and that pure white women could never entertain any 
feeling but revulsion toward a Negro man. If a Negro man showed any 
sign of interest in a white woman, he was summarily dealt with. If a 
respectable white woman felt any attraction toward a Negro, she could 
dissemble her feelings, for suspicion would be averted by the conven- 
tional idealism. 


Judging by some major and minor characters who seem to con- 
form to the Southern concept of woman, I believe that Faulkner both 
disapproves of it as an ideal and doubts the genuineness of women who 
seem to exemplify it. The married life of Ellen Celdfield Sutpen, as 
reported by her sister Rosa, reveals the empty frivolity into which the 
retreat from reality might degenerate, her lack of what Cater calls “the 
inner resourcefulness and imagination necessary to the development of 
a mature personality.”> After being married in blind folly to Sutpen, 
she “succeeded at last in evacuating not only the puritan heritage but 
reality itself” and “escaped at last into a world of pure illusion in 
which, safe from any harm, she moved, lived, from attitude to attitude 
against her background of chatelaine to the largest, wife to the weal- 
thiest, mother of the most fortunate . . . speaking her bright set mean- 


5 Absalom, Absalom! (Modern Library, 1951), pp. 68-69; Cater, p. 101. 
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ingless phrases out of the part which she had written for herself... .” 
Her middle class origin and Northern background intensified her de- 
sire to act the role of the Southern lady, as Sutpen’s humble origin 
fired his ambition to be a gentleman. 

A young girl of the present, Elly, until illicit passion seized her, 
acted the role to which she was born.® She spent the summer evenings 
on the veranda with any decent-appearing man but refused to ride in 
a car with a man at night. She left the veranda for the first time with 
Paul de Montigny from Louisiana, whose Negro blood she admitted 
to herself in exultation and in defiance of her strict grandmother, whose 
arrival saved Elly’s “virtue,” against Elly’s will. When Paul refused to 
marry Elly, despite her desperate pleading, and her grandmother con- 
cealed Elly’s disgraceful behavior and passion, Elly again conformed 
to the pattern of the virtuous young girl and became engaged to “a 
grave, sober young man of impeccable character and habits, who had 
been calling on her for about a year with a kind of placid formality.” 
He did not even sit in the dark wing with her. But Elly got Paul to 
drive her to another town to bring her grandmother home, hoping that 
Paul would fake an accident that would kill her grandmother by the 
shock and—Paul’s dark heritage being unknown to the rest of the 
family—leave Elly free to devote all of her energies and wiles to break- 
ing down Paul’s resistance. Elly caused a genuine accident, and Paul 
and the grandmother were killed. Elly, injured, remembered, at the 
end of the story, that Paul struck her on the mouth with his fist as she 
wrenched the steering wheel. Terrible as Elly is in her ruthlessness, she 
is also pitiful, caught in the restrictions of a little town and of a tradi- 
tion which, for a girl, approves only marriage, not a career: emotionally 
unresponsive to the only kind of man tradition approved for her, she 
was emotionally aroused by a man forbidden to her who did not love 
her. Elly’s brief plea to be allowed to get a job (p. 212) is Faulkner's 
closest approach to the problem of the career girl in the South, one of 
Ellen Glasgow’s subjects. 

The indication in “Elly” that strange turmoil may exist beneath 
the appearance of virtue and that the “pure young girl” may actually 
be a skillful hyprocrite is confirmed in the story of Narcissa Benbow, 
Faulkner’s most complete portrait of the spurious “ideal’’ Southern 
girl and woman. Her story runs through Sartoris, Sanctuary, and ’’There 
Was a Queen.’” In Sartoris, she played up to her name and her brother 


6 “Elly,” Collected Stories of William Faulkner (New York: 1950), pp. 207-224. 

7 Sartoris (Signet Books, 1954); Sanciuary and Requiem for a Nun (Signet 
Books, 1958); Collected Stories of William Faulkner, pp. 727-744. Narcissa illustrates 
both Frances Patton’s Southern belle who “believes in herself as a sacred vessel of 
charm” and the Ellen Glasgow heroines described by Althea Cater as wielding “their 
tradition to selfish and brutal purposes,” a category to which Temple Drake also 
belongs (Patton, p. 125; Cater, p. 116). Belle Mitchell, whom Horace eventually marries, 
puts on an act as a Southern belle as a cover for her lush sensuality, “in her self-im- 
posed and tragic role” (Sartoris, p. 174). 
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Horace’s idealization of her by dressing in white and creating an impres- 
sion of “constant serenity” (p. 149). In “There Was a Queen” she had 
“that heroic quality of statuary“ (p. 138). She visited Aunt Jenny at 
Sartoris, arranged flowers, played the piano in the dusk. Just why she 
married young Bayard and why he married her, except that she con- 
veniently frequented Sartoris after his return from Word War I, are not 
explained. In Sanctuary, Narcissa is a widow, living at Sartoris with 
Aunt Jenny and little Benbow. Here, in the conflict between Narcissa 
and Horace, her serenity is revealed as imperviousness (p. 67), her 
purity as self-righteousness and coldness (p. 104), her ethical principles 
as a willingness to sacrifice anything, even the life of a man, to pre- 
serve the family name unbesmirched. She opposed Horace in his effort 
to prove the innocence of Lee Goodwin and in his compassionate con- 
cern for Lee’s wife, Ruby: she gave the District Attorney information 
which led him to Temple and defeated Horace’s attempt to get Temple 
to tell the truth. In “There Was a Queen,” Narcissa is finally revealed 
as a complete hypocrite. The story of the crude and illiterate mash notes 
of Byron Snopes, started in Sartoris, is completed. Although Aunt Jenny 
had advised Narcissa to destroy the notes, Narcissa had not done so. 
The day before her wedding Narcissa discovered that the notes had 
been stolen and a new one left in their place (Sartoris, pp. 79, 256) . 
Narcissa’s reasons for not taking Aunt Jenny’s advice can be inferred 
from Aunt Jenny’s recognition that Narcissa was pleased because a man 
has courage to tell her he felt the way she wanted a man to feel about 
her and that she was dying to know who wrote the letters. In “There 
Was a Queen,” a government agent, trying to trace Byron, turned up 
with the letters, found after Byron lost them or threw them away when 
absconding with funds from the bank. Learning that the Federal agent 
had not shown the letters to anyone else, Narcissa bought them from 
him with her “virtue,” during a week end in Memphis. On her return 
she sat with her young son in the creek, with their clothes on, in a kind 
of puification ritual. Aunt Jenny died in her chair after, and presuma- 
bly because of, Narcissa’s story of her week end in Memphis. As she 
revealed in her confession to Aunt Jenny, Narcissa knew that in keep- 
ing the letters she was not acting like a lady, and she did not deny 
that she kept the letters for the satisfaction of rereading them. Just 
before Narcissa’s confession there is further evidence that she is not a 
lady, not true quality: Elnora, the Negro servant, told her children 
how Narcissa “worked for five years to get herself married to Bayard” 
(p. 734). 


Thus the most complete example of the typical pure Southern 
woman proves to be the most lacking in virtue and in purity of mind 
and action. By pointing out that she is not “quality,” Faulkner may 
be apologizing to “quality” for this hypocritical imitation of their 
ideal. But she came of a good family, presumably descended from Judge 
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Benbow, and had independent means: “Quality” refers to character, 
not to class. Narcissa acted as a free agent, adored by her only relative, 
her brother Horace. Her conformity was voluntary. 


Other young women who conformed to the ideal but failed to 
get husbands, lacking Narcissa’s opportunity, luck, and shrewd plan- 
ning, became pathetic or terrible or both as they grew older in a 
society which provided no place or occupation for an old maid. Miss 
Emily was the victim of a tyrannical father: 


None of the young men were quite good enough for Miss Emily 
and such. We had long thought of them as a tableau, Miss Emi- 
ly a slender figure’ in white in the background, her father a 
spraddled silhouette in the foreground, his back to her and 
clutching a horsewhip... 2 


Recovered from the mental illness, the rejection of reality, caused by 
the death of her father, she was courted by a Northern construction 
foreman, no suitable match but her only chance; to keep him she resort- 
ed to murder. Her pride and dignity and respectability concealed, until 
her death, the desperation that drove her to necrophilia. Faulkner 
described Miss Emily as a tragic example of a person struggling “for 
the simple things which all human beings want.’9 


Rosa Coldfield, in Absalom, Absalom!, was the victim of a fanatic 
father and of a middle-class, Northern puritan background. Failing to 
find love and marriage, she took vicarious satisfaction in the prepara- 
tions for her niece Judith’s marriage, not realizing that she loved Sut- 
pen’s son. She is “an ironical symbol of chaste Southern womanhood.”?° 
Courted by Sutpen only as a possible means of achieving his Grand 
Design, she recoiled in horror when she discovered his purpose and his 
plan to marry her only if she produced a son. A life of penury, bitter- 
ness, and hate was Rosa’s reward for living up to her puritanic ideals. 


Vicarious satisfaction plus fantasy can have results as terrible as 
Miss Emily’s secret passion. Miss Minnie Cooper, in “Dry September,”! 
led an empty and idle life of “furious unreality,” her only escape from 


8 “A Rose for Emily,” Collected Stories of William Faulkner, p. 123. Mrs. 
Chesnut tells of much greater parental tyranny. John Chesnut, a second generation 
“riser,” refused to let his daughter marry a dissolute member of the family which had 
originally been employers of the first Chesnut. She stayed in her room for forty years, 
during which she was given every luxury except permission to marry the man of her 
choice. (p. 535) 

9 Faulkner in the University (Charlottesville, Virginia: 1959), p. 185. 

10 Melvin Backman, “The Pilgrimage of William Faulkner,” (Ph. D. thesis, 
Columbia, 1960), p. 136. 

11 Collected Stories, pp. 169-183. 
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the dreary house in which she lived with an invalid mother and an 
aunt being to go to the movies with other women and to drink whisky. 
Her fantasy about the Negro, Will Mayes, and the rumor she started 
caused his death as a victim of the convention that a white woman is 
always pure and truthful and that Negroes desire white women, even 
those rejected by white men. After she was avenged by McLendon and 
his band, Miss Milly went to the movies again and became hysterical 
when she saw love-making on the screen. She was a victim of the deadly 
monotony of the life of a “nice” young woman who loses in the com- 
petition for a husband and of the narrow, selfish attitude fostered by 
such a life. Emily and in part Minnie resemble Ellen Glasgow’s “unlov- 
ed neurotics,’ the unmarried women “who, martyred by society and 
themselves, endure a cloistered existence in order to preserve their 
martyrdom” and erect their own fiction for the public. (Cater, p. 116) 


Exceptional circumstances might offer escape from the limita- 
tations of the life of an unmarried woman. Judith Sutpen and Cousin 
Drusilla were both left single when their lovers were killed; Drusilla’s 
fiance, Gavin Breckbridge, was killed at Shiloh and Charles Bon was 
shot by Judith’s brother Henry, to prevent the marriage between his 
sister and their half-brother who had Negro blood. For them the exi- 
gencies of a wartorn society provided activities more congenial to their 
natures than a life of idleness and muslin and blue ribbons. Drusilla 
wore pants and rode astride as a member of Colonel Sartoris’s troop. 
But the husband she did not desire, along with the wedding dress and 
veil, was forced upon her by her conventional mother to redeem Dru- 
silla’s reputation and the family name. Drusilla could face gunfire but 
not her mother’s inflexible conventionality.2 Aunt Louisa, though 
briefly depicted, is a perfect example of the Southern concept of woman 
at its worst and, if we know more about her, would probably prove as 
lacking in ethical sense as Mrs. Compson. Aunt Louisa’s husband, who 
had “laid down his life to protect a heritage of courageous men and 
spotless women,” she imagined as “looking down from heaven upon a 
daughter who had deliberately cast away that for which he died” and 
had declined to be “the bride-widow of a lost cause” (“Skirmish at 
Sartoris,” p. 121). Even in her yellow ball gown, with a sprig of verbena 
in her hair, Drusilla had the ethical code of a “man of honor” (“An 
Odor of Verbena”). Backman calls her the priestess of the South (p. 
149). Judith Sutpen as a child had deliberately caused a runaway and 
watched her father fight a Negro for sport (Absalom, Absalom}, PP- 25, 
30) —to be summoned back to a girl’s life by her mother’s “Judith 
honey! Time to come to bed.” During the war she kept the plantation 
going, with the aid of Clytie and Wash Jones, and helped to nurse the 
wounded, along with more typical Southern girls, “the nurtured virgin, 


12 “Skirmish at Sartoris,” The Unvanquished (Signet Books, 1958), pp. 119-133. 
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the supremely and traditionally idle” (p. 125). Her wasted life did 
offer constructive activities that to her were less distasteful than they 
would have been to a Narcissa. 


As isolated from society as Judith and even more alien to it, 
Joanna Burden shows another side of the desperation which loneliness 
fosters.13 When Joe Christmas provided an opportunity for the sexual 
gratification that her puritanic but not Southern background and per- 
sonal circumstances had denied her, she took Joe as a lover while other- 
wise preserving the social code which forbade a Negro to eat with a 
white person or a Negro man to sit in the presence of a white woman. 
Once freed of her inhibitions, Joanna became so completely demoraliz- 
ed that she shocked Joe by her nymphomania. When the love phase was 
ended, the violence of her reaction and guilt reflected both the Calvin- 
ist and the Victorian ideals more than specifically Southern ones, since 
her family were Northerners rejected by Southern society. But the 
Southern concept came into evidence in the spirit of public vengeance, 
inflamed by violation to the code which applied to any white woman. 
There was no suspicion that Joanna could have been other than a help- 
less victim until “Brown” told his story of the relations between Joe 
and Joanna Burden and revealed that Joe had Negro blood (pp. 81-83) . 
The final vengeance, Percy Grimm’s castration of Joe before Joe died, 
was exacted for the offense against the purity of a white woman, even 
though Joanna was a white woman never before accorded any kind 
of social recognition. Joanna was not much more of a recluse that Miss 
Emily, the Southern aristocrat; her reaction and that of Miss Emily to 
socially ineligible males are psychologically comparable. 


Conformity, with whatever disastrous results may follow, is the 
more frequent pattern in Faulkner; his attitude toward the conformists 
is not without compassion. Rebellion, the reaction of the more strong 
and vital women, he views with sympathy or with scorn, depending on 
the honesty with which a girl faces the consequences of her rebellion. 
Temple Drake in Sanctuary is the most complete and striking example 
of the girl who lacks that honesty. The changing mores of the post- 
World War I period gave her an opportunity to go to college and to 
throw off the restraints that her social class and family imposed. Her 
name, Temple, symbolizes the shrine that is not to be violated. When 
she leaves the court room surrounded by her aristocratic father and four 
brothers she is a symbol of white womanhood protected by Southern 
chivalry. But her childish violation of college rules and family training 
caused two deaths, those of Red, killed by Popeye’s gunmen, and of Lee 
Goodwin, innocent of the crime for which he was lynched. His life she 
could have saved by telling the truth and thus atoning for the evil she 


13 Light in August (Modern Library, 1950). 
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had caused, instead of telling the outright lie which led to his death 
as a human torch. In Requiem for a Nun, Temple confirms the sus- 
picion of the reader that she could have escaped Popeye if she had real- 
ly wished to and reveals that she derived such pleasure from what 
Robert Heilman calls her “instinctive participation” in vice that she 
hired as a servant a prostitute and drug addict.!4 “Sanctuary,” it appears, 
is the refuge the Southern code provides for the woman who wishes to 
enjoy vice and have the rewards of virtue. The death of Nancy is re- 
quired in Requiem for a Nun before Temple shows any signs of repen- 
tance and reform. But even Temple is less completely a hypocrite than 
Narcissa, who dressed as and acted the role of the pure woman. 


Contrasted with Temple in Sanctuary are two white women, out- 
side the pale socially, with whom Faulkner shows sympathy. The ad 
ingness of Ruby Lamar, Lee Goodwin’s wife, to save her husband < 
the cost of her “virtue” as she had done in the past makes sel 
with her callous selfishness, seem the more culpable. Horace speaks up 
in defense of Ruby, when Narcissa reviles her, Narcissa the “sheltered, 
chaste” (p.66) woman who has known no struggles and learned no pity, 
who is willing that Lee should die unjustly if Horace will get out of the 
case sooner (p. 149). In her mourning for her dead husband and her 
pleas for Ruby, Reba Rivers, keeper of the whorehouse in which Tem- 
ple stayed in Memphis, shows more capacity for kindness and love that 
Temple or Narcissa does (pp. 89, 120). 


The rebel for whom Faulkner has the greatest sy mpathy is Caddy 
Compson, in The Sound and the Fury; significantly, she is the daughter 
of the woman who, among Faulkner’s characters, expresses the greatest 
devotion to the Southern concept—and shows the greatest lack of ethi- 
cal sense or of love. A whining, self-centered, self-indulgent, useless 
woman, Mrs. Compson lacks any genuine moral feeling or maternal 
tenderness. She wears mourning for Caddy’s lost ‘virtue’ but takes Cad- 
dy to a winter resort to get a husband when she knows Caddy is preg- 
nant. She fawns on Herbert, the deceived fiance of Caddy, babbles on 
about Caddy, her “little baby girl,” plans to have Herbert get Jason a 
iob in the bank, and with sickening coquetry extracts compliments from 
Herbert and plays rival to her own daughter ( The Sound and the 
Fury [Modern Library, 1946], pp. 112-114). When she gives Caddy’s 
child, little Quentin, a home, she will not allow Caddy to see Quentin, 
although Caddy’s love for Quentin might be the only means of saving 
Caddy. Mrs. Compson shows none of the finer qualities of true ladies; 
one may well conclude that she married above her own class and that 
her fervent assertions that she is a lady spring from her inner aware- 
ness that she is not. When Mrs. Compson and Jason between them by 


14 “School for Girls,” Sewanee Review, LX (Spring, 1952), 304. 
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their cold conventionality drive young Quentin to follow her mother’s 
example, the reacer transfers to Quentin the sympathy he feels for 
Caddy. Since Caddy appears only through the memories of other cha- 
racters, we never know all of the reasons for her actions. But we do 
know that she was a courageous, vital, loving little girl, who won the 
devotion of the idiot Benjy by her tenderness and of Quentin by her 
spirit. Caddy’s degeneration culminated, after a series of marriages and 
divorces, in her becoming, presumably, the mistress of a German staff- 
general (pp. 11-13). Another Compson victim of the Southern concept 
of pure womanhood was not a girl who refused to suppress her nature 
but Quentin, who could not live with the knowledge of Caddy’s viola- 
tion of his traditional ideals. Quentin was the chivalric sentimentalist 
who wanted to live in a childhood paradise with an innocent Caddy in- 
stead of accepting human nature and mature responsibilities. 


In a lower social class there are white women who are not sub- 
ject to he pressures of caste and class conventions. Of those women, 
Faulkner adniires those who are vital and natural, who accept the phy- 
sical facts of life simply and hopefully. He admires “the courage and 
endurance of women” and those who have “a very fine belief in life, in 
the basic possibility for happiness and goodness” (Faulkner in the Uni- 
versity, pp 74, 97). Addie Bundren arouses some sympathy in her love 
for Whitfield. The contrast between Dewey Dell Bundren in As I Lay 
Dying and Lena Grove in Light in August is significant. Lena, preg- 
nant and deserted by the man who seduced her, set out, poor and soli- 
tary, to seek her lover so that the child would have a father. Dewey 
Dell, less naive than Lena to begin with, was easily seduced, knowing 
what to expect if she had filled her cotton sack by the time she and Lafe 
reached che end of the row. Dewey Dell, less courageous than her mother, 
then devoted her energies to securing an abortion. But Lena, reviled by 
her brother, her only relative, thought only of having the child and find- 
ing its father. Her lack of shame as she trudged through the country- 
side and accepted aid from others shows not callousness but essential 
purity; the mistake she made in innocence and ignorance she was 
willing to rectify as a woman should by cherishing life and looking 
toward the future. Her madonna-like serenity as she journeys slowly 
across the countryside in her blue gown suggests a parallel with the 
Virgin Mary. 


Lena is a kind of humble fertility goddess; another fertility god- 
dess and goddess of love and beauty, Eula Varner, is Faulkner’s most 
fully developed idealization of woman, but not of the Southern wo- 
man. Only in The Hamlet is Eula presented directly by the author; 
in The Town and The Mansion she is seen through the eyes of Gavin 
Stevens, V. K. Ratliff, and Charles Mallison. Gavin worships her, being 
like the lovers in the courtly love romances who were content to serve 
their ladies without reward. But Eula is a Helen, not a Virgin Mary. 
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Her first responses to male adoration were instinctive; she was pursued 
by the youths of Frenchman’s Bend but yielded to Hoake McCarron 
(The Hamlet) . Like Caddy, she was married to someone else to give her 
child a father and a name. But Flem Snopes, the sexually impotent 
incarnation of the acquisitive instinct, violated nature when he took 
Eula as his wife. For eighteen years Eula found in Manfred de Spain 
the love and devotion she could not find in her marriage. With courage 
and dignity she defied convention. She and Manfred carried on their 
affairs discreetly, with the connivance of Flem, thus permitting the 
townspeople to close their eyes to what was common knowledge. Ga- 
vin’s devotion to Eula seems to reflect Faulkner’s own attitude in that 
Gavin is generally in harmony with Faulkner’s ideas though not a 
mere mouthpiece for them. Eula showed her materna’, protective love 
when she committed suicide to spare her daughter Linda the scandal 
that would result from exposure of Eula’s affair with Manfred de Spain. 
From Flem’s point of view the inscription on Eula’s tombstone is a 
tribute paid to respectability, the acceptance by a poor white of the 
aristocratic ideal of womanhood: ‘A Virtuous Wife Is a Crown to Her 
Husband—Her Children Rise and Call Her Blessed” (The Town [New 
York, 1957], p. 355). To Faulkner, despite the facts that belie the 
words, Eula, it would seem, was a victim both of her time and society, 
which could not accommodate a goddess but only an anemic and unreal 
image of purity, and of the falsity in the marriage forced upon her. 
Linda, Eula’s daughter, is another goddess, a bride of quietness after 
she becomes deaf. Faulkner admires her more, perhaps, than the reader 
does. The significant point in this context is that Linda had to leave 
Jefferson, first to go to the University and then, after her mother’s 
death, to go to New York, to escape the cramping and warping effects 
of Flem’s guardianship and of community attitudes. 


Eula by birth belonged to the village gentry, not to the planta- 
tion aristocrats; Flem, poor, white to begin with, apes the manners and 
ideas of the leading class in Jefferson and provides Linda with a respec- 
table upper-middle-class background. As we should expect, we find 
the closest approximation of the genuine Southern ideal among the 
traditional upper class. No women of this class are presented in detail as 
young women, when virginity would be of most consequence, the prec- 
ious virtue to be relinquished only to a husband. Several minor ex- 
amples are interesting, both ante-bellum and post-bellum. The first Me- 
lisandre Backus, with typical modesty and girlish charm, nevertheless 
had spunk enough to overcome her humiliation when Yankees overturn- 
ed the privy in which she guarded the family silver and to marry the 
voung lieutenant who witnessed her humiliation and routed the Yan- 
kees—but she married him only after he had changed his name from 
Backhouse to Backus (“My Grandmother Millard”, in Collected 
Stories) . Her namesake lived such an isolated life on a plantation with 
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her scholarly father that everyone but Melisandre knew that her first 
husband was a bootlegger; Melisandre would not believe it even when he 
was brought home in a bullet-proof hearse with a bullet hole in his 
head (The Town, p. 178). Her later marriage to Gavin Stevens is 
about the only union in Faulkner between the masculine and feminine 
counterparts of the genuine old chivalric ideal. 


Gavin's twin sister, Margaret Mallison, comes closest among the 
younger women to being Faulkner’s ideal. What we know about her 
marriage, chiefly through her son Charles, is admirable. As a mother, 
her chief flaw is the possessiveness which made her reluctant to let 
Charles grow up. As a sister, she showed such understanding of Gavin 
and concern for him that she abandoned social conventions in getting 
Eula invited to the Cotillion Club ball and in befriending Linda. 


The three women who best represen: the genuine, not the mere- 
tricious, ideal of high-minded purity belong to the older generations 
and consequently are not represented in their youth. Miss Rosa Millard, 
Colonel Sartoris’s mother-in-law, the heroine of The Unvanquished, 
represents the women who never surrendered. A woman of fierce integ- 
rity, she imposed upon herself the same rigorous standards of honesty 
that she demanded from her grandson, washing out her own mouth 
with soap when she had told a lie, even though it saved the lives of 
Bayard and Ringo (“Ambuscade,” pp. 25-6). Although Miss Rosa was 
no hothouse flower, she dressed like a lady, borrowing a hat for her 
wagon-ride to Tennessee. She carried on the business of the plantation 
as long as the house remaind; after the house was burned, she got her- 
self and the boys safely into Tennessee and recovered from the Yankees 
the silver and livestock. For taking advantage of the error in the Yankee 
order returning her mules and for using a forgery of it to secure more 
mules to aid the destitute farmers and to provide Colonel Sartoris with 
a basis for restoration of his plantation when he returned, she paid with 
her life. She was devoutly religious and her scruples were genuine, but 
her love for her people and her family prevailed over her conscience. 


As Granny Millard is the heroine in The Unvanquished, Miss 
Habersham is the heroine of Intruder in the Dust. The impoverished 
last surviving descendant of one of the town’s founders, she proudly 
wears the badges of gentility, her expensive, custom-made shoes . and 
gloves, while she peddles the chickens and vegetables she and her Negro 
servant raise. Out of loyalty to Molly Beauchamp, with whom she had 
grown up, Miss Habersham secured the buried evidence that would free 
Molly’s husband of the accusation of murder. Then she sat in front 
of the jail, with Margaret Mallison, to keep the mob from seizing Lucas 
and lynching him before the case could be cleared up. She has courage, 
dignity, and loyalty, but she and Margaret Mallison are protected also 
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by the invisible barriers that hedge a white woman, as divinity hedges 
a king. 


Miss Jenny Du Pre, the best example of the ideal because pre- 
sented more fully, was Colonel John Sartoris’s youngest sister. In 1869 
she made her way from Carolina to Jefferson bringing the stained glass 
that was John Sartoris’s inheritance from his mother. Her preservation 
of the glass symbolizes her indomitable will and her preservation of 
what was fragile and precious in the Sartoris heritage. She appears in 
Sartoris, Sanctuary, and “There Was a Queen,” contrasted, as has been 
noted, with Narcissa, the genuine with the counterfeit. There is no pru- 
dery about Miss Jenny: her fund of stories and her language are unin- 
hibited (Sartoris, pp. 48, 55). Despite her love for the Sartoris men, she 
has no patience with false heroics: the famous passage at the end of 
Sartoris about Sartoris being a game of which the “the Player Himself 
is a little wearied,” about “silver pennons down-rushing at sunset, or 
a dying fall of horns along the road to Roncevaux,” is followed by Miss 
Jenny’s question to Narcissa, who intends to call her son Benbow: “Do 
you think . . . that because his name is Benbow, he’ll be any less a 
Sartoris and a scoundrel and a fool?’ The heroics and pomposities of 
the Sartoris men Miss Jenny could endure and forgive, the hypocrisy 
and shoddy standards of Narcissa she could not, in her old age, accept: 
she died sitting in front of the fragile panes of colored glass she had 
brought from Carolina over sixty years earlier (“There Was a Queen,” 
p. 742). 

Inductively surveying these women characters from Faulkner’s 
chief novels and some of his short stories, one can arrive at certain 
conclusions about Faulkner’s attitude toward women. Much that he 
dislikes in them has its roots in the glorification of woman and the 
unnatural ideals and conventions fostered by this gyneolatry, conduc- 
ive to the frustration, perversion, or destruction of some women and 
the encouragement in others of shallow frivolity or selfish hypocrisy. 
He tends to admire lower-class women who live naturally, according to 
their instincts, like Lena, or upper-class women who have courage to 
rebel against convention, like Eula and Caddy. Those who preserve the 
appearance of a virtue they lack and who protect themselves by the 
conventions, like Narcissa and Temple, he scorns. But even his scorn 
is not unmixed with pity: he is careful to fill in Narcissa’s background 
of an invalid mother and a doting father and brother which makes 
her less culpable than she might be otherwise, and he builds Requiem 
for a Nun on the struggle to save Temple’s soul. The implication seems 
to be that if girls were brought up to be active and useful and were 
allowed to be women, not plaster saints, they would be spared at least 
those sorrows and tragedies due to the accident of the time and place 
where they were born. Faulkner's positive ideal among upper class 
women is the woman who has genuine integrity, who can face and 
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cope with reality, who is courageous, and who has unselfish love and 
pity and compassion for others. It is true that his most admirable wo- 
men of this type belong to earlier generations and figure in his stories 
chiefly in their old age. The explanation for this limitation may live in 
the facts that the War tested the mettle of women in ways that peace, 
in the South, could never do, and that Faulkner’s own indebtedness to 
the old women who told him tales about the War gave him a special 
predilection for their kind. But his demonstrable admiration for these 
women, who are exceptional enough to be rare in any society, and his 
compassion for other women, some of whom are the victims of their 
society or who are outcasts, absolve him of the charge of misogyny. 
Faulkner’s ideal seems to be a social order in which girls are brought up 
to be mature, responsible, realistic individuals, which provides a place 
for them whether they are spinsters or wives, and which encourages 
them to be useful members of society and not idle, empty, shallow 
hypocrites or pathetic misfits. 





WILLIAM ROSSKY 


Temple University 


Faulkner: The Image Of 
The Child In “The Mansion” 


In his review of The Mansion, Malcolm Cowley notes Mink Snopes’ 
metamorphosis from ‘“‘a poisonous creature, a cottonmouth snake” in 
The Hamlet into something of a hero in The Mansion. According to 
Cowley, Mink now engages our sympathy chiefly because “we learn 
that he has a true feeling for the soil . . . and in Faulkner’s created 
world no man with such a feeling can be entirely bad” and also presum- 
ably because he removes from the world the scum Flem Snopes.! Al- 
though Cowley exaggerates the degree of change in Mink from The 
Hamlet to The Mansion, unquestionably Mink is much more sympa- 
thetically portrayed in Faulkner’s last novel. However, our feeling is 
not primarily a result of Mink’s identification with the soil which, in 
The Mansion, still draws the life out of a man (as it did in Mink’s un- 
flagging fight against it in The Hamlet). Nor has Mink lost his snake 
venom — “as deadly as a small viper — a half-grown asp or cobra or 
krait.”2, What chiefly accounts for our much greater sympathy with 
Mink is that he has been enveloped by Faulkner’s child myth. 


In Faulkner almost every child is innocent, descends, as do the 
Compson children in The Sound and the Fury, from the innocent Eden 
of childhood into the Fall of adulthood. Repeatedly Faulkner uses the 
myth for effect: Sutpen’s shocked childhood innocence when he is told 
to go to the back door, the moving portrait of the bewildered orphanage 


1 “Flem Snopes Gets His Come-Uppance,’”’ The New York Times Book Review, 
November 15, 1959, p. 18. 
2 The Mansion (New York, 1959), p. 45. 
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child, Christmas, are central to the feelings of value and loss evoked in 
Absalom, Absalom! and Light in August. In such stories as “That Even- 
ing Sun” or “That Will Be Fine,” the use of children as observers cre- 
ates not merely the rather mechanical irony that lies in their failing to 
understand the tragic seriousness of what happens in the adult world 
aoout them, but, more importantly, a more profound irony that is en- 
gendered by the contrast between their innocent world and the hi upless- 
ly perver ted adult world. 


The myth is used early in Faulkner and appears repeatedly 
throughout his work. In the early story, “Yo Ho and Two Bottles of 
Rum,” the innocence, and thus the value, of the Chinese crew is es- 
tablished as they squat “‘meager and fleshless, small and naked as child- 
ren.”3 The “‘child’”’ suggestion helps to create a sense of innocence and 
helplessness which leads to the reader’s anger against the ship’s officers 
and to his admiration for these “innocents” who can gently and pa- 
tiently cope with their oppressors. Similarly, in the later “Uncle Willy,” 
Faulkner tries to establish our sympathy for Uncle W illy by making him 
not only a companion to boys but himself something of a boy — and 
aged Huck Finn — who expresses for Faulkner the same sort of revolt 
against respectability and rigidity as Huck does for Twain. For that 
matter, in every novel in which he appears, a great deal of the charm of 
Faulkner’s Ratliff is the result of his childlike curiosity about every- 
thing. It is significantly Ratliff who naively and directly — like a child, 
as Barton Kohl suggests — appreciates Kohl’s art (Mansion, pp. 173, 
200). In The Town and The Mansion, something of the child quality, 
of course, is used to modify and control the otherwise excessive and 
often boring intellectualizing of Gavin Stevens; Faulkner’s view of Ga- 
vin Stevens’ recurrent adolescence is rather clearly a mixture of laugh- 
ter — even ridicule — and warm liking. 


But the examples are enough to make the point. And ultimately 
in The Mansion Faulkner uses the child myth to give Mink a rather 
pathetic innocence. It is, to be sure, a strange, compelling innocence, 
joined, as it is, to an unchildlike, patient intensity about his vengeance 
and to an almost superstitious awe of the implacable earth, an awe 
which, though childlike, is possible only to the man who has tried to 
endure on that earth; who has, like Mink, tried to keep his back off 
that earth. It is, however, the child myth in its simplest form that cre- 
ates the pathos in Mink. Like the sailors of “Yo Ho and Two Bottles of 
Rum,” he is meager and childlike, waiting at the railroad station to 
see the train, “looking in the empty barren room beneath the single un- 
shaded bulb as forlorn and defenseless as a child, a boy, in faded pate’ 
overalls and shirt” (p. 36); sitting in the courtroom “looking as smail 


3 New Orleans Sketches, ed. Carvell Collins (New Brunswick, N. J., 1958), p. 211. 
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and frail and harmless as a dirty child” (p. 41); or moving toward his 
lawyer “as slight and frail and harmless-looking as a child,” although 
also, with some reason, “‘as deadly as a viper” (Pp. 45); traveling to pri- 
son on the train “with his face glued to the window like a child” (p. 
18); appearing to the warden a “‘small frail creature not much larger 
than a fifteen-year old boy” (p. 50) and, even to a remorseful Mont- 
gomery Ward Snopes, a “damn little thing looking like a little girl play- 
ing mama in the calico dress and sunbonnet” of the escape clothes 
(p.85). He is the motherless, nameless child (p. 88) wee has yet a lone 
childhood memory of love (pp. 104-106) — and who loves soda pop 
(p. 260). As muc h as anything the child myth helps us not only to ac- 
cept but to feel the justice of Faulkner’s ending when Mink finally lies 
down on the earth which has so long pulled at him, “equal to any, 
good as any” even “to the very top itself... Helen and the bishops, 
the kings and the unhomed angels, the scornful and graceless seraphim” 
(pp. 435-6) . 


In the sketch ‘““The Cop” the hero muses, “. . . I am briefly troub- 
led over the futile bargain a man makes when he exchanges a small 
body and a or" heart for a large body and hardly any heart at all...” 
(Sketches, p. 48), and the conclusion that the child myth is very real t to 
Faulkner also suggests that the myth is personally meaningful to him. In 
Oxford, the stories his friends tell of Faulkner’s kindnesses to children 
are too circumstantial to be apochryphal — tales of Faulkner leading 
children on expeditions into the woods; solacing lost children; telling, 
even writing, stories for young friends — in particular, the increasingly 
famous but yet unpublished ““The Wishing Tree.’ The now familiar 
picture of Faulkner kneeling in the snow and talking intimately with 
the little Crown Prince at the time of his trip to Sweden to receive the 
Nobel Prize was apparently more than a publicity shot. In expressing 
his view that racial intolerance exists not among the young but in the 
adult world of economic evil,* Faulkner has several times demonstrated 
his belief in childhood innocence. 


But it is wise to remember that, if the view seems, even is, in some 
respects rather romantically Rousseauistic, it is a dream which Faulkner 
recognizes as a lost dream upon which men cannot very long linger. 
The dream has its unreality; for Faulkner the fact is that man must 
grow up. If his speaker in “The Cop” is “troubled,” it is “briefly,” “not 
for long’; for, as he continues, “Certainly man does not ever get exactly 
what he wants in this world . ’ In the life of Faulkner's fiction, the 
mingling of Mink’s innocence with Mink’s venom is the just picture of 


4 See, e.g., Faulkner at Nagano, ed Robert A. Jeliffe (Tokyo, 1956), pp. 77, 
167-9. 
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the inevitable condition of man. Repeatedly in Faulkner’s novels the 
spiritual in man is tested, and created, in the conflicts of the Fall, the 
conflicts of man “‘with his own heart, with the heart of others, or with 
his environment.’ 


5 Faulkner in the University, ed, Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph Blotner 
(Charlottesville, Va., 1959), p. 239. See also pp. 139, 197. 
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The Technique Of Isolation In 
“The Sound And The Fury” 


Olga Vickery, in her perceptive essay, “The Sound and The Fury: 
A Study in Perspective” (PMLA, 1954), views the four sections of the 
novel as four modes of perceiving experience, and they are arranged, 
she points out, so as to dramatize the progression from a private to a 
public world. Benjy’s limited but organized system of sensations, Quen- 
tin’s consuming abstractions,-and Jason’s intransigent utilitarianism, in 
so far as they are attempts to impose a limited theory on a comprehen- 
sive universe, are inadequate means of dealing with the arbitrariness 
of reality. Dilsey, on the other hand, does not defy circumstances; in- 
stead she literally lives experience and is thus able to order and control 
it through significant moral action. Taking off from Miss Vickery’s 
study, I should like to examine here the theme of isolation and con- 
finement in The Sound and The Fury, particularly as it can be seen 
through the manipulation of its symbolic embodiment in the family of 
fences, gates, walls, doors, and the like, a device which serves not only 
to concretize, hence intensify, the pervasive sense of isolation and con- 
finement, but which in its permeation and envelopment of the novel 
affords it a symbolic as well as ideational unity of structure. The device 
is initially stated and principally elaborated in the first of the novel’s 
four sections, and though it occurs with less regularity thereafter, it 
assumes by its nevertheless frequent recurrence in vital situations and 
its relation to the Benjy section, a major symbolic and unifying signifi- 
cance. 

“Through the fence between the curling flower spaces, I could 
see them hitting’? (23, Modern Library ed.) is the first sentence of the 
novel, and along with the fivefold repetition of the word fence in the 
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same paragraph introduces not only the physical confinement of the 
idiot Benjy, the experiential locus of Part I, but the isolation, physical, 
intellectual, or both, of the entire Compson family. All perceive the 
world through a fence of one kind or another. Benjy is of course literal- 
ly confined to the Compson grounds, except for rare occasions such as 
his weekly trip to the family cemetery. He is an idiot and in his irres- 
ponsibility cannot be trusted in normal public communion. Thus Benjy 
is not only limited to a private synesthetic system of sensations accord- 
ing to which “Caddy smelled like trees,” his “hands could see the 
slipper,” and he hears the falling of the dark; he is also physically res- 
tricted to a small and private world of experiences essentially within 
the fences that surround the Compson home. And further, Faulkner 
reveals in the Appendix, the recurrent threats to relegate him to Jack- 
son, the state mental institution, are to materialize by Jason’s order 
in 1933, five years after the chronological end of the novel. But Benjy, 
though incapable of intelligible communication (his oral expression is 
limited to whines and bellows), nevertheless does seek to communicate 
with the world beyond his own. Consequently he spends most of his 
time clinging hopefully to the iron gate. The gate, he has come to un- 
derstand, represents the means of his own extrication but more impor- 
tant the means of ingress and egress of his sister Caddy, the only one 
with whom he is able to establish a sensual and emotional rapport, 
his only means of communion. Concerning the former, Benjy habitually 
ceases his whining when he is allowed beyond the fence: “Luster went 
to the cabin. Ben wailed quietly .... “Here dey come,’ Dilsey said. They 
passed out of the gate. ‘Now den,’ she said. Ben ceased” (305). And 
the initial secretions of time through his mind involve earlier inci- 
dents of his crawling through the broken place in the fence. For the 
second, there is T. P.’s admonition to Benjy, which we may see as ty- 
pical of many such utterances: “You can’t do no good looking through 
the gate .... Miss Caddy tee gone long ways away. Done got mar- 
ried and left you. You can’t do no good, holding to the gate and cry- 
ing” (70). And there is of course the crucial incident in which Benjy’s 
escape through the carelessly unlocked gate results in his abortive 
molestation of a passing schoolgirl he mistakes for Caddy and his sub- 
sequent castration (also by Jason’s order). The incident epitomizes Ben- 
jy’s eagerness for communication and for liberation from his physical 
and sensory isolation and confinement. 


They came on in the twilight. I wasn’t crying, and I held to the 
gate. 

They came slow. 

“I’m scared.” 

“He won't hurt. I pass here every day. He just runs along the 
fence.” 
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They came on. I opened the gate and they stopped, turning. I 
was trying to say and trying, and she screamed and | was trying 
to say and trying and the bright shapes began to stop and I 
tried to get out. I tried to get it off of my face, but the bright 
shapes were going again. They were going up the hill to where 
it fell away and I tried to cry. But when I breathed in, I couldn’t 
breathe out again to cry, and I tried to keep from falling off the 
hill and I fell off the hill into bright, whirling shapes. (71-72) 


The confinement of Quentin, the narrator of Part II, is not pri- 
marily a physical one, and there is a consequent falling off of the fence 
and gate imagery. Quentin’s confinement is intellectual; he is obsessed 
with a confining sense of time, the arbitrary dial. But while he seeks 
to escape from this imprisonment by the symbolic breaking off of the 
watch hands, he at the same time seeks to isolate himself from the 
world of time and moral frailty, to isolate himself from confinement. 
Yet while he is in this sense unlike Benjy, in so far as his isolation is to 
include Caddy, in fact centers on her as the delicate and even false 
symbol of moral purity, they are quite similar: both are isolated in an 
important sense from all but Caddy and owe their destruction (Benjy’s 
castration and Quentin’s suicide) to their being cut off, at the incident 
of her marriage, from her as well. Thus Quention explains his abor- 
tive attempt at incest, paralleling Benjy’s molestation of the passing 
schoolgirl, and his specious claim to having successfully achieved it in 


these terms: “. .. it was to isolate her out of the loud world so that 
it would have to flee us of necessity and then the sound of it would 
be as though it had never been .. .” (195). Quentin’s confinement is, 


therefore, less rigidly tangible than Benjy’s, and the symbolic parallel 
in Part II to the fences of Part I is the curtain. Here the initial sentence, 
again epitomic, reads: “When the shadow of the sash appeared on the 
curtains it was between seven and eight o'clock and then I was in time 
again, hearing the watch” (95). Yet fences, walls, gates, and the like, 
plav a crucial symbolic part in this section as well. Quentin, in a sense, 
is involved in something of a philosophical dilemma, for he finds it 
necessary, in order to transcend the constricting boundaries of time, to 
impose the equally confining limitations of moral idealism on his per- 
ceptions. Included in this is the compulsive need to keep Caddy within 
the confines of the Compson fence, to prevent her from meeting her 
lovers and shattering the image of purity she embodies for him. Typical 
among his neurotic recollections of such incidents is “that pimple- 
faced infant she met at the field-meet with coloured ribbons. Skulking 
along the fence trying to whistle her out like a puppy” (111-112). Simi- 
larly, it is on the “other side” of the fence that Caddy meets Dalton 
Ames, the father of her child and the final wedge between Quentin 
and Caddy and hence between Quentin and his single bond to life; and 
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that Quentin, after his perverse and half-hearted attempt at incest, 
meets him for the first time: “we reached the fence she crawled through 
I crawled through when I rose from stooping he was coming toward 
us tall and flat and still even moving like he was still she went to him” 
(173). Related to this is the parallel incident, or perhaps rather the 
inverted synecdoche, involving the little Italian girl. The incident is an 
inversion, a comic mirror as it were, of his frustrated intellectual and 
physical illicitness with Caddy in that while in the latter he is unable 
to bring upon himself the desired punishment for the act he wishes 
to but cannot commit (“who loved not the idea of the incest which 
he would not commit, but some presbyterian concept of its eternal pun- 
ishment: he not God could by that means cast himself and his sister 
both into hell, where he could guard her forever and keep her forever- 
more intact amid the eternal fires.’ 9), here he is arrested (at least to 
this extent literally imprisoned) and fined for an act he never desired 
and never committed. And the incident significantly involves a variety 
of fences and gates. He seeks to escape the child by putting walls and 
gates between them (‘‘The lane went back to a barred gate, became de- 
functive in grass, a mere path scarred quietly into new grass. I climbed 
the gate into a woodlot and crossed it and came to another wall and 
followed that one, my shadow behind me now.” 154), only to find her 
waiting innocently on the other side (‘I climbed the wall. And then 
she watched me jump down... .” 155). The weathered houses in the 
neighborhood are typically surrounded by “gaping and broken pickets,” 
with broken gates. And finally, when he has been released he passes the 
little girl standing by the gate of one of the yards. Like the one designed 
to hold Benjy and like that within which Quentin would keep Caddy, 
the fences are somewhat ineffectual, and there are gates and broken 
places. The fences erected, whether actual or intellectual, to keep out 
the unwanted, the unideal, do not always work. 


Jason too learns this lesson. If Benjy’s confinement is essentially 
spatial and sensory, and Quentin’s intellectual and egocentric, Jason’s 
confinement is engendered by utter selfishness and egoism. His view 
of the immediate cause of Benjy’s castration is this: “Ben and that 
nigger hanging on the gate like a bear and a monkey in the same cage. 
Just let it come toward sundown and he’d head for the gate like a cow 
for the barn, hanging on to it and bobbing his head and sort of moan- 
ing to himself. That’s a hog for punishment for you. If what had hap- 
pened to him for fooling with open gates had happened to me, I never 
would want to see another one” (269-270). And this reflection is repre- 
sentative of Jason’s world view: he locks his gates. He remains within 
the comforting confines of financial security, a selfish conservatism that 
leads him to hoard his money, much of it stolen, in his room. In the 
process of hoarding this money (significantly kept in a strong box in 
a drawer in a dresser in a closet of his room, which he locks), he not 
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only takes for himself the money given him by his sister Caddy for the 
care of her illegitimate daughter, Miss Quentin, thereby shutting him- 
self off from both of them, but also finds it necessary to sacrifice what 
Faulkner terms in the Appendix “what pleasures might have been the 
right and just due and even the necessity of a thirty-year old bachelor” 
(17). Jason is forever asserting his own independence, his ability to 
“stand on his own two feet.” Yet this is but a hyper-reaction to a strong 
sense of his own imprisonment. He feels imprisoned by circumstance: 
the burdens of Benjy, the house, the support of the “six niggers” he has 
to feed, but principally by women—Caddy, who he thinks cost him 
his prestigious bank position; Quentin, who is degrading his family 
name with her immorality; his mother, whose former mode of existence 
he seeks to maintain for her; and above all by Dilsey who, in her moral 
fortitude, threatens his position as head of the household. Thus again 
the opening passage of the section is representative, for it adequately 
characterizes not only his constricted view of his situation, but his hat- 
red for, since he is seemingly imprisoned by, his charges—principally 
Negroes (“ ‘In 1865,’ he would say, ‘Abe Lincoln freed the niggers from 
the Compsons. In 1933, Jason Compson freed the Compsons from the 
niggers ....’ ” 18) and women (he remains a “childless bachelor.’’) : 


Once a bitch always a bitch, what I say. I says you’re lucky if 
her [Miss Quentin] playing out of school is all that worries you. 
I says she ought to be down there in that kitchen right now, 
instead of up there in her room, gobbing paint on her face and 
waiting for six niggers that can’t even stand up out of a chair 
unless they’ve got a pan full of bread and meat to balance them, 
to fix breakfast for her. And Mother says,” (198) 


Jason seeks to escape his sense of confinement by inverting it, by impri- 
soning, as it were, his jailers. He orders Benjy’s castration and ultimate- 
ly his confinement to Jackson; he locks Miss Quentin in her room; and 
he prevents Caddy from seeing her. And characteristically his last words, 
spoken in the final paragraphs of the novel, to Luster who has driven 
Benjy to the wrong side of the monument and thus begun his bellow- 
ing, are these: “Get to hell on home with him. If you ever cross that 
gate with him again, I'll kill you” (336). But most important to our 
purpose, he carefully locks his hoarded fortune, the embodiment of his 
sense of security and independence, in his room. Again, however, the 
fences are inadequate, for Miss Quentin is able to escape from her 
room (as she does periodically) , break the window to Jason’s room and 
make off with the money, leaving Jason frustrated in his attempts to 
retrieve it and imprisoned again by his haunting nightmares of revenge. 
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Virtually every member of the family, then, is isolated in some 
sense, for in addition to those treated above, there is also the isolation 
of Caddy, kept from her daughter and described by her mother as 
‘secretive,’ and of the mother herself, a self-confined, psychotic invalid, 
with a profound sense of persecution and isolation: ‘They deliberately 
shut me out of their lives [she tells Jason] .... It was always her and 
Quentin. They were always conspiring against me. Against you too, 
though you were too young to realize it. They always looked on you and 
me as outsiders...” (278). 


Dilsey, on the other hand—“They endured.” And Dilsey, who, 
as Miss Vickery observes, functions as the moral norm for the novel, 
who is the only one capable of morally significant action, erects no 
walls, imposes no limitations on her perception, entertains no obsessive 
sense of confinement and isolation. In fact, Dilsey and the other Negroes 
partake of the only communal situation in the novel, significantly also 
the only genuine religious situation—the Negro Easter service. The con- 
gregation, under the hypnotic influence of the monkey-like preacher 
from St. Louis, “sighed as if it waked from a collective dream and mov- 
ed a little in its seats .... Then a voice said, ‘Brethren’” (309-310) . 
Herein is the high point of empathetic communication and collectivity 
in the novel. And the causal agent of this sense of communion rather 
than isolation is symbolically embodied in the again epitomic first 
paragraph of the section, a passage which brings to a head the signifi- 
cant manipulation of the agents of confinement (fences, walls, etc.) : 


The day dawned bleak and chill. A moving wall of grey light 
out of the northeast which, instead of dissolving into moisture, 
seemed to disintegrate into minute and venomous particles, like 
dust that, when Dilsey opened the door of the cabin and emerg- 
ed, needled laterally into her flesh, precipitating not so much 
a moisture as a substance partaking of the quality of thin, not 
quite congealed oil. (281) 


Dilsey absorbs walls; only thus can we endure. 


JAMES H. PENROD 


Eastern New Mexico University 


Characteristic Endings 


Of Southwestern Yarns 


Despite a wealth of studies which have been made of the antebel- 
lum humorists of the old South and West, specific studies of technical 
features of their sketches and yarns are generally lacking. The _ best- 
known exposition of the technique of frontier, or backwoods, story- 
telling is undoubtedly Mark Twain’s classic, “How to Tell a Story,” but, 
because Clemens was largely concerned with the nuances of oral de- 
livery, his analysis hardly touched on the art of constructing a yarn for 
the printed page. 


The length and the style of the yarns written by the group loosely 
called the Southwestern yarnspinners (obviously, the Southeast of to- 
day would like to call them the Southeastern yarnspinners, since they 
actually hailed from that region in the geography of the present) varied 
greatly. Virtually all of these writers, however, at one time or another 
penned short, pointed anecdotes, frequently mere jokes, in which they 
recognized the obvious principle that the heart of a good story is its 
ending. Therefore, in spite of their apparent casualness in constructing 
stories, the yarnspinners deliberately employed certain devices to make 
their endings effective. The most popul: ir of these devices will be analy- 
zed in the following discussion. 


The weakest and most derivative ending used by the yarnspin- 
ners was the apology to the reader, the effectiveness of which is at best 
doubtful. Augustus Baldwin Longstreet used this device frequently. For 
example, at the end of “The Fight,” he assured his public that “such 
scenes of barbarism and cruelty as that which I have been just describ- 
ing are now of rare occurrence ....”! Also at the conclusion of “The 


1 Georgia Scenes (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1840), p. 81. 
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Shooting Match” he cautioned his readers against drawing any deroga- 
tory inferences from the name of the district (Upper Hogthief) which 
he was describing. 


The reader will not suppose that the district took its name 
from the character of the inhabitants. In almost every county 
in the State there is some spot or district which bears a contemp- 
tuous appellation, usually derived from local rivalships, or from 
a single accidental circumstance. (p. 247) 


This same device was burlesqued by George W. Harris, who had 
Sut Lovingood utter pseudo-apologies for his mischief-making at the 
end of several tales, as in the following instance in which his usual pre- 
tence of being a fool was maintained: 


“Hit am an orful thing, George, to be a natural born durn’d 
fool. Yu’se never ‘sperienced hit pussonally, hev yu’? Hits made 
pow’ fully agin our famerly, an all owin to dad. I orter bust my 
head open agin a bluff ove rocks, an’ jis’ wud du hit, ef I warnt 
a cussed coward .... Ef I wer jis’ as smart es I am mean, an’ or- 
nary I'd be President ove a Wild Cat Bank in less nor a week. 
Is sperrits plenty over wif you?’’ 


Such endings are, of course, essentially postscripts. A postscript 
without apology was sometimes used, as, for example, when Henry 
Clay Lewis, who wrote under the pseudonym “Madison Tensas,” con- 
cluded a highly humorous tale of an episode in his medical student days 
involving a good friend of his by soaring into the empyrean with a 
sentimental comment on his friend’s death in battle in the Mexican 


War: 


Poor Frank! Death’s dark garniture hath closed his piercing 
eye; friendship and sorrow no more thrill his heart, and the 
noisome worm revels in the home of high and noble daring. He 
died not on the sick bed, with mourning friends gathered 
around, but on the battle field, fighting for his country, on the 
victor soldier’s bed — the body of his foe. And of all the warm 
leal hearts were stilled, of all the true spirits that floated up to 


2 Sut Lovingood’s Yarns (New York: Dick and Fitzgerald, 1867), p. 97. 
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God, from thy glorious but bloody field, Buena Vista! silence 
fell not on a nobler breast — not a truer soul went up than rose 
from thy bosom, Frank — true friend of my early manhood.3 


All of the examples of quasi-literary endings cited thus far were, 
of course, atypical of the yarn as a genre but were not highly unusual in 
the varied work of the yarnspinners. 


More typical of the yarns than apologies or postscripts was the 
twist or surprise ending. One of the best-known stories employing this 
device was Hamilton C. Jones’s “Cousin Sally Dilliard,” in which 
witness named Harris was called before a court to explain why his 
Cousin Sally had become involved in an assault and battery case. Five 
times he began with an apparently irrelevant harangue, despite impa- 
tinet urging that he get to the point, drawling in a deliberate manner: 


“Well, Captain Rice, he gin a treat, and cousin Sally Dil- 
liard, she came over to our house and axed me if my wife she 
moutn’t go? I told cousin Sally Dilliard that my wife was poorly, 
being as how she had a touch of the rheumatics in the hip, and 
the big swamp was up, for there had been a heap of rain 
lately.’’4 


What appeared to be mere half-drunken garrulity proved in the end to 
have considerable bearing on the issue in hand. When finally allowed 
to tell the story in his own way, the unruffled witness went on to say 
that he had finally permitted his supposedly rheumatic wife to go to the 
party with his foreman and Cousin Sally. On the way they encountered 
a swamp, whereupon, in the words of the ebullient Mr. Harris (pp.477- 
8): “Being as how there was a log across the big swamp, cousin Sally 
Dilliard and Mose, like genteel folks, they walked the log; but my 
wife, like a darned fool, hoisted her coats and waded through. And 
that’s all I know about the fight.’’ Here the yarn ended abruptly. One 
supposes that the jury, understanding the deep wound to Cousin Sally’s 
pride caused by the display of physical prowess by the pretender to 
near-invalidism, must have dealt lightly with Cousin Sally Dilliard. 


Another story began as a typical account of a rough-and-tumble 
fight in which the narrator, Jo M’Cracken, was apparently winning 
until he was struck with something, as he put it. Pressed to reveal what 


3 Odd Leaves from the Life of a Louisiana Swamp Doctor (Philadelphia: Carey 
and Hart, 1843), pp. 74-75. 

4 Oddities in Southern Life and Character, ed Henry Watterson (Boston: Hou- 
ghton, Mifflin and Company, 1882), pp. 475-476. 
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it was that had struck him at the moment of victory, M’Cracken chang- 
ed his whole tone, remarking casually: 


“Why, an idear that I’d better be a making tracks from 
them diggin’ s fast; and boys, ef you’d only ben about thar that 
mornin’, you’d a seed old M’Cracken a makin the fastes time for 
two miles and a lettle better, as ever was made in Jefferson! 
Whoop! and if you’ve got anymore of that baldface, pour it 
out!§ 


Henry Clay Lewis, or “Tensas,’”’ used the surprise ending in seve- 
ral stories. In one, for example, he described (p.86) a trying session 
of his own with a huge flatboatman. The Louisiana swamp doctor 
thought he had outwitted his formidable customer, from whose mouth 
he had extracted a tooth, but found out otherwise. In his words: “I 
gave the fellow his change for the five-dollar bill, deducting the quar- 
ter, and the next day, when endeavoring to pass it, I found that we had 
both made a mistake. I had pulled the wrong tooth, and he had given 
me a counterfeit bill.” 


On another occasion young “Madison Tensas’’ had apparently 
gained the upper hand over an old man aboard a Mississippi steamboat. 
This elderly passenger had vehemently admonished the young doctor 
about the evils of g gambling but, as in many stories of chance meeting 
with strangers on the river, proved to be a humbug. As the narrator 
said, in ending the yarn (p. 58): “I made a convert of him to my 
side; we sat down to a quiet game, and before twelve that night he broke 
me flat.” 


One of the most amusing and startling of Lewis’ tales was “The 
Curious Widow.” In this story of his days as a medical student, Lewis 
told how a group of students in a boarding-house, annoyed at the eter- 
nal snooping of their landlady, rigged up a frightening cadaver of an 
Albino Negro in their room, knowing that the inquisitive landlady 
would not fail to detect it. Hiding so that they could observe the wid- 
ow’s reaction to the monstrosity, the students were greatly disappointed 
when the sight of the cadaver merely induced. the landlady to laugh soft- 
ly and to remark: “I was just smiling aloud to think what fools these 
students made of themselves when they tried to scare me with a dead 
nigger’s face, when I had slept with a drunken husband for twenty 


years” (p. 81). 


5 “A Hoosier,’’? pseud., ““M’Cracken’s Experience,” Polly Peablossom’s Wedding, 
and Other Tales, ed. T. A. Burke (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 1851), 


p. 60 
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Occasionally the surprise ending was extended to the ultimate, 
becoming an impossible or a nonsensical ending. One such yarn which 
appears to have been of widely diffused folk origin was Jonathan F. 
Kelley’s story of an Indian adventure in which his raconteur had his 
audience alternately convulsed with laughter and excitement while 
building up to the grand climax and the denouement: 


“The Indian was close upon me — he gave a whoop, and I 
raised my rifle; on he came, knowing that I had broken my 
ramrod and my load not down; another whoop! and he was 
within fifty yards of me! I pulled trigger, and —”’ 

“And killed him?” chuckled Riley. 

“No, sir! I missed fire!” 

“And the red skin —” shouted the old woodsman in a 
frenzy of excitement — 

“Fired and killed me!”® 


One of the popular ways to end a yarn was the use of the hoax, 
or false alarm ending, designed as a practical joke on the reader or on 
the auditors within the story.? A necessary concomitant to the use of 
this device was straight-faced narration, the story generally being cast 
in the mold of an exciting adventure story up to its unexpected cul- 
mination. 


An early and familiar example of the use of the hoax ending 
sas Longstreet’s “Georgia Theatrics,” in which the Georgia author told 
(p. 4) of his overhearing of what sounded like a vicious bite-and-gouge 
fight in an underbrush. The scene was almost completely invisible to 
the narrator. The story’s tension mounts as Longstreet says, “I saw 
the uppermost one (for I could not see the other) make a heavy plunge 
with both his thumbs, and the same instant I heard a cry in the accent 
of keenest torture, ‘Enough! My eye’s out!’” It developed, however, 
that the fight was a hoax. A teen-age boy was merely having an imagi- 
nary fight with himself, employing words and actions suitable to 
the occasion. As the boy himself put it, “I was just seein’ how I could 
‘a’ fout.” 


6 “A Desperate Race,” Ring-Tailed Roarers, ed. V.L.O. Chittick (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1941), p. 59. Bernard De Voto attributes the same tale to 
Jim Bridger, the noted guide and interpreter of Indian warfare, who set the scene in 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, also ending with the straight-faced remark, “The 
Injun killed me.” (Mark Twain’s America, p. 145) This story also illustrates the use 
of the pause for special effect, cited by Mark Twain as one of the cardinal principles 
of effective storytelling in his “How to Tell a Story.” 

7 For an enlightening treatment of this device in Mark Twain’s work, see 
William Edgar Moore, Mark Twain’s Techniques of Humor (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1946), pp. 46-67. 
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Another hoax was perpetrated in William T. Thompson’s story 
of the two drunkards who spent all night climbing the same fence du- 
ring a coon hunt.® So also was Solomon F. Smith’s yarn about the slow 
boat with its card-playing crew which stopped to pick up wood several 
times at the same yard in the course of one night.2 In one courtroom 
sketch the district attorney was eloquently prosecuting his case against 
one Bill Granger, accused of murdering his wife. He thundered at the 
jury, “I am about to lay before you, I say, the skeleton of as foul a 
murder — as inhuman a murder — as unnatural a murder as was ever 
recorded in the annals of crime.”!° The lawyer’s speech was interrupted, 
however, by the appearance of a quite live Mrs. Granger, who disrupt- 
ed the court with her scolding, at the same time proving her husband’s 
innocence of crime. The somewhat humorous tone of this story from 
the start perhaps warns the reader not to take it seriously, but it follows 
at least the general pattern of the literary hoax. 


In one of Jonathan F. Kelly’s yarns, the narrator (a second mate 
on a flatboat) began with a rather factual account of a night’s watch 
on a Mississippi boat, established the month and year, the approximate 
location, and the exact hour of his tour of duty. He further explained 
that flatboats were in constant danger of being plundered by the color- 
ed population along the river banks. He was about to fall asleep, ac- 
cording to his account, when he detected unmistakable signs of Negro 
marauders, led by an armed white man. Just as they were coming 
aboard, the climax and the revelation of the hoax occurred almost 
simultaneously: 


Slowly drawing my pistol, just as the fellow put his head 
fairly under the deck and within two feet of my own, I pulled 
trigger! 

A heavy fall of a man’s body upon the bottom of the boat, 
and a terrific yell of anguish or horror, that aroused the crew, 
who came running forward in confusion and fright, announced 
the dreadful fact, that I had fallen from the barrel in my 
sleep, firing off my pistol by the concussion in my pocket, set- 
ting my trousers on fire, and raising a lump on my forehead the 
size of a goose egg! In fact, I was just about killed dead for a 
few minutes, and it required considerable vinegar and whiskey 
to resuscitate me.1! 


8 “The Coon Hunt: A Fency Country,’”? Polly Peablossom’s Wedding, and Other 


Tales, pp. 94-97. 

9 Theatrical Management in the West and South for Thirty Years (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1868), pp. 50-51. 

10 Anon., “A Murder Case in Mississippi,’? A Quarter Race in Kentucky and 
Other Sketches, ed W. T. Porter (Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1846), p. 158. 

11 “A Fearful Tale of the Mississippi,’ Polly Peahblossom’s Wedding, And 


Other Tales, pp. 122-123. 
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Perhaps the most frequent type of ending used by the yarn- 
spinner was the punch-line ending which is, of course, the essential 
characteristic of the ordinary joke. Many of the tales took their names 
from the last line, generally italicized, toward which the whole episode 
snowballed. Obviously having their origins in the oral anecdote, the 
yarns of this kind were generally short and pointed, sometimes occur- 
ring only as part of a whole story but usually complete within them- 
selves. 


Writing in a vein somewhat different from the predominant one 
in his The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi, Joseph G. Bald- 
win used the punch-line ending in a short sketch appearing in a promi- 
nent Southern journal of his day. First he meticulously recounted how 
Uncle John Rosser had sought to tame a goat, receiving a sound but- 
ting for his efforts. Undaunted, the old man put an iron pot with 
legs on his head, used a red flannel shirt as a goad, and was again but- 
ted by the goat. The shock knocked the pot down over Uncle John’s 
ears, bresking his nose and almost smothering him. The pot had to be 
broken with an anvil, rendering Uncle John unconscious. Upon coming 
to his senses, however, the battered old man was seized with a fit of 
laughter, saying between guffaws: “I am — he! he! I’m a laughing — 
haw! haw! he! at the way — he! haw! ch! the way I fooled that goat! 
He! he! haw! che haw! Laws-a-mercy.’’!? 


Two good examples of the anecdote taking its name from the 
punch-line ending were written by John S. Robb, the Missouri humo- 
rist. His story “Not a Drop More, Major, Unless It’s Sweetened” consis- 
ted almost entirely of a drinking episode in which an old lady with a 
fondness for sweetened drinks overindulged. In the end she was lapping 
water from a stream with drunken abandon, muttering the punch-line 
(and the words of the title) .1% Robb used the same device in his story 
of an unscheduled performance in Grand Rapids by the noted Yankee 
comedian, Dan Marble, when the steamboat the actor was riding upon 
happened to tie up in that city. To please the curious townspeople who 
had gathered on shore, Marble consented to present a scene in which 
a Yankee, caught in the act of stealing a skunk, escaped from his cap- 
tors. A coonskin trapper who happened to be at the landing mistook 
the fat, tippling pilot, Gus, for Marble. After Gus, who was not even 
a member of the cast, had disrupted the act by catching the escaping 
Yankee in violation of the script, the uncouth trapper commented en- 
thusiastically (p. 83): ‘Them other fellars . . . done pooty well, but 
any ‘coon, with half an eye could see that that fat fellar did the natura- 
lest acting!” 


12 “Old Uncle John Rosser and the Billy Goat,’ Southern Literary Messenger, 
XX (February, 1854), 120-123. 
13 Streaks of Squatter Life (Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1846), pp. 56-59. 
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Solomon F. Smith (p. 74) used the anecdote with the punch-line 
ending frequently. In one of his yarns a Negro stagehand, misinterpret- 
ing his instructions to besmear Sol with blood, unobserved by the audi- 
ence, walked on stage in full view, saying deliberately, ‘ ‘Heah, Mister 
Smith, here’s your blood!” In his story of a fire in a Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, theatre, Smith told (p. 62) of how he covered up the minor 
catastrophe by convincing the patrons that it was only a sham fire, 
whereupon a man who had been slightly burned in the fire remarked: 
“Well, I'll be d----d if that fire wasn’t the best imitation I ever saw!” 


Joseph M. Field, the third member of the famous trio of Mis- 
souri yarnspinners, also employed the punch-line ending effectively in 
his tale concerning a prank played by Tom Placide, another noted ac- 
tor, upon a know-it-all Hoosier. When the elderly man from Indiana, 
Tom’s traveling companion on a steamer, failed to recognize a fiddle 
case that lay in the social hall of the boat, Tom assured his gullible 
companion that the case belonged to a doctor and that it contained 
three dead bodies. The crew and the passengers all took a hand in per- 
petrating the joke. The climax occurred in the cabin when the captain 
of the steamboat sniffed and remarked, “Gentleman, isn’t there some- 
thing unpleasant about here?” The Hoosier could stand it no longer, 
blurting out. “Wall, you’ve got that box TOO NEAR THE STOVE, 
that’ all!’’!4 


Another special effect used by the yarnspinners in their endings 
was the intrusion of the scrap of another tale. Perhaps the most famous 
single user of this device was garrulous Simon Wheeler in Mark Twain’s 
“The Celebrated Jumping Frog” of a later date. Previously, however, 
a number of lesser-known narrators had employed the same trick. For 
example, in one story of anonymous authorship one Ance Veasy, an 
Alabama rustic, distracted the attention of a group of voters to tell the 
story of his fight with Reub Session and then launched into narrating 
another episode in his career, an effusion which he himself cut short. 
The story ends with this final digression by Ance: 


“T had a fite wunst over on the Cahawba river, with a 
Tennessee wagoner’s dog — did you ever hear me tell “bout it? 
but never mind now, fellers, I’m gitten mity dry, and I have to 
wate until I git a nuther horn, an I don’t keer who pays fur it, 
I don’t.””5 


14 The Drama in Pokerville; The Bench and Bar of ae, and Other Stories 
(Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 1847), pp. 199-200 
15 “Azul.” pseud., “Ance Veasey’s Fight with Reub Sessions,” A Quarter Race 


in Kentucky, and Other Sketches,” p. 46 
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The scrap of another episode was also begun by the lazy, voluble 
hunter Jim, whose adventures with his pal Chunkey were recorded in a 
series of sketches by an unidentified writer known simply as “A Vir- 
ginian in Mississippi” or ““The Turkey Runner.” In one of these stories 
Jim finished one yarn, then started afresh in this vein: 


“Tll tell you how I sarved Chunkey for leavin’ me under 
the raft. Moses! diddent I pay him back! Did I ever tell you 
‘bout takin’ Chunkey out on Sky Lake, makin him drunk, takin’ 
his gun and knife away from him, and puttin’ him to sleep in 
a panther’s nest?”16 


The rest of Jim’s tale will be forever lost to posterity. 


All of the devices discussed thus far except at times the apology 
to the reader were used to enhance the humorous effect of the yarns. 
It must be remembered, however, that nearly all of the yarnspinners 
wrote some serious tales, or ones which mixed serious and comic ele- 
ments. These endings to the serious yarns were, by and large, conven- 
tional; they were frequently patterned after those of popular adven- 
ture stories. For that reason they are omitted from consideration here. 

In summary, the Old Southwestern yarnspinners made notable 
use of a number of special effects which they employed in ending their 
yarns. Among these were apologies or postcripts, twists, impossible end- 
ings, literary hoaxes, terminal punch lines, and the unfinished scraps 
of other tales. The conclusions sometimes marred, but more often en- 
hanced, the effectiveness of these yarns. 


16 “A Virginian in Mississippi,’ pseud., “A Swim for a Deer,’ The Big Bear of 
Arkansas, and Other Tales, ed. W. T. Porter (Philadelphia, Carey and Hart, 1845), 
pp. 126-127. 
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Politics and the Crisis of 1860, edited by Norman A. Graebner. xii, 156 
pp. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1961. $3.00. 


By any yardstick of comparison, the Presidential election of 1860 
must rank as one of the most significant in the whole history of the 
American people. In this slim volume, five eminent historians have pre- 
sented essays which analyze the impact of the election on the nation. 
Although there is not much fresh material presented, these essays do 
contribute to an understanding of the reason why the United States 
went to the ultimate extreme of a fratricidal embroilment to settle its 
sectional differences. All of the writers involved seemingly are in agree- 
ment that it was not the existence of slavery, but rather the fears that 
slavery engendered in both North and South, that brought on the War. 


These essays were originally presented at the Civil War conference at 
Gettysburg College on the occasion of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of Lincoln’s election. If there is one central theme on which all five 
authors can agree, it seems to be that by 1860 a crisis in some form was 
inevitable. What form this crisis would take was not inevitable, but an 
impasse had been reached and it was impossible to extricate the na- 
tion without violence of some nature. Why and how this impasse occur- 
red are answered in a variety of ways. 


In Norman Graebner’s introductory essay, “The Politicians and 
Slavery,” the author seems to feel that the overwhelming success of the 
anti-slavery movement in Northern politics after 1845 created a fear 
that slavery could overrun the nation and destroy the free institutions 
of the North. This fear logically reduced the political struggle to one 
of slavery versus freedom. With this conclusion Don E. Fehrenbacher in 
“The Republican Decision at Chicago” seems to agree, but he points 
out the insincerity in such a political platform since obviously the vast 
majority of Northern Democrats and the remnants of the Whig Party 
did not regard slavery as a threat to their section at all. Indeed, if the 
word moderate can be used to describe any group at this time, the non- 
Republican Northerners were that group. 


Fehrenbacher very carefully points out that in 1860 Republican 
campaigning definitely created the impression that time was running 
out. The struggle between freedom and slavery had to be resolved 
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promptly one way or the other, for as Lincoln himself had stated ear- 
lier, the nation could not continue to exist half slave and half free. 
Southerners, conscious of the growing resentment toward their institu- 
tion, were not prepared to concede the slave structure for many rea- 
sons, the heavy investment in slaves being paramount; but they also 
felt that they were entitled to make their own decisions on whether 
to keep or to jettison the system in the absence of any Constitutional 
restriction prohibiting the institution. With the election of Lincoln, 
Southern extremists reasoned that slavery’s days were numbered. 


Robert W. Johannsen’s piece entitled “Douglas at Charleston”’ at- 
tempts to analyse the conflict within the Democratic Party—pointing out 
the gulf of difference between Northern and Southern Democratic views 
on the issue of the expansion of slavery into the territories. Johannsen 
shows that Southern leaders favored secession as a final political man- 
euver against Northern abolitionists, and that they were able to sell 
this idea to their Southern constituents. 


Avery Craven in “The Fatal Predicament’” and William E. 
Baringer in “The Republican Triumph” are both concerned with the 
war of words that swirled around the campaign. Craven shows that the 
conflict was centered around words of Northern orators rather than 
deeds of Northern politicans. Baringer agrees with this hypothesis, 
and elaborates on the theme that Southern leaders attributed too much 
power to Northern words. The moderate Southerner failed completely 
to capture the Southern mind at this time, and with this failure the 
struggle became irrepressible. 


In this era of the Civil War centennial any volume devoted to 
the problem faced by the United States one hundred years ago is bound 
to receive a vast audience. This book raises many questions, and while 
some of the conclusions reached will inevitably arouse fresh controversy, 
the authors have done a commendable job, and presented their material 
in an interesting and logical fashion. Editor Graebner has written a 
short preface which presents the problem—the reader is left with the 
alternatives of accepting or rejecting the conclusions drawn. This, of 
course, is the basis of most historical writing. 

ROBERT A. BRENT 
University of Southern Mississippi 
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The New Freedom in American Literature, by Grant C. Knight, ed. 
Scott C. Osborn. viii, 79 pp. Lexington, Ky.: Mrs. Grant C. 
Knight, 1961. $3.00. 


Time is the benefactor of many men, but to many more time 
is a rude jostler. To Grant C. Knight, time was more of the latter 
than the former, not because he was unable to finish his three-volume 
history of American literature between 1890 and 1920, but because his 
enterprise, tardily begun, was out of favor before death concluded it. 
Not quite of the generation of Fred Lewis Pattee and Vernon L. Par- 
rington, Professor Knight had their zest, perseverance, and passion for 
books (as distinct from “classics’’), which made him an omnivorous 
reader, a great teacher, and a cultural historian (as distinct from “cri- 
tic’) in an era when the critic got all the kudos. Falling between the 
masculine catholicity of the old criticism and the epicene selectivity 
of the new, Grant Knight’s major work is not for collectors of symbols, 
salvagers of images, and lynx-eyed perceivers of basic myths. But for 
those with a passion for history and a gusto for all kinds of books, 
whatever Grant Knight wrote is distinctly rewarding. 


And so with the finished portions of The New Freedom in 
American Literature, which was to be the capstone of his trilogy, The 
First Phase of Realism in American Literature. 1 confess my delight 
in a writer who is not so obsessed with excellence that he dare not 
chronicle the leading sports writers and favorite columnists of the day, 
as does Professor Knight. Before I reveal that he goes further than this, 
I want to suggest to certain critics that their blood count would be 
higher if they indulged occasionally in “Red” Smith and James Res- 
ton. Grant Knight imagines that it is as culturally significant that Rube 
Goldberg, Clara Briggs, Fontaine Fox, George McManus, and Bud 
Fisher were the leading creators of the comics of that day as that 
Churchill, Norris, Poole, London, James, and Mrs. Wharton were the 
accepted outstanding authors. But because he threw so big a net, one 
must not assume there were no fine meshes in it. His detailed analyses of 
David Graham Phillips and of Theodore Dreiser, for example, are 


excellent. 


Certain climates are good for genius while others stunt it. And 
climate may only be sensed by the sort of full record that Professor 
Knight aimed at. If, on the one hand, a genius may be measured against 
his kind throughout history, the cost of his stature is better perceived 
in the midst of his fellows in his own time. Just as Henry James seems 
more of a miracle to me because of E. P. Roe, Dr. Holland, and Mrs. 
Burnett, so the renaissance of the twenties seems to me more of a re- 
naissance against the successes of Meredith Nicholson and Booth Tark- 
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ington. Mark Schorer’s brilliant and devastating Sinclair Lewis fails in 
its estimate of Lewis’ achievement simply for want of historical per- 
spective, for want of the material which Professor Knight supplies. There 
is real merit in those currently outmoded cultural histories, and I re- 
gret the incompleteness of this one while commending what it does 
preserve. Professor Scott C. Osborn, a former student, has provided an 
admirable introduction, sketching Professor Knight’s career and charac- 
ter, his methods and intentions in this work, and he has edited the 
manuscript which Professor Knight left, with admirable taste and dis- 
cernment of the author’s purpose. Copies may be purchased of Mrs. 
Knight at 723 Cooper Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. The frontispiece is 
an informal portrait of Professor Knight. 


OSCAR CARGILL 


New York University 


William Gilmore Simms as Literary Critic, by Edd Winfield Parks, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Monographs No. 7. viii, 152 pp. Athens: Universi- 
ty of Georgia Press, 1961. $2.75. 


Professor Parks’s monograph is the first survey of Simms’s role as 
a literary critic. It was a substantial role occupying much of Simms’s 
time, a role intimately related to his continuous efforts as an editor, as 
the literary dictator of Charleston, and as the most significant man of 
letters in the ante-bellum South. In this, the first of Professor Parks’s 
projected three-volume study of ante-bellum Southern critics, Simms 
properly occupies a volume to himself, and it is fitting that he should 
balance Poe (the subject of the third volume) as a major contribution 
to ante-bellum Southern letters. 


The brief introductory chapter sketches Simms’s life and career, 
drawing heavily from the five-volume edition of Simms’s letters. The 
three succeeding chapters cover each a single genre (“On Novels and 
Novelists,” “On Poetry and Poets,” and “On Dramas and Dramatists”) , 
followed by a chapter entitled “Nationalism and Sectionalism”—extra- 
literary attitudes which influenced Simms’s critical posture—and then 
a short summation. Copious notes and an index conclude the volume. 


Professor Parks has clearly established the quality of Simms’s 
critical instinct—an instinct built into his personality. From the mass 
of evidence Simms emerges as an honest and (on the whole) a judicious 
practical critic whose range of reading was enormous. We find him 
revealed as a man of catholic tastes whose personal and sectional pre- 
judices were remarkably well restrained. Thus Poe, who had criticized 
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The Partisan in remarks which Simms found “rude and offensive and 
personal,” is characterized as a “writer of rare imaginative excellence, 
great intensity of mood, and a singularly mathematical directness of pur- 
pose.” Thoreau’s Walden is a ‘well-written book” which shows Thoreau 
“carrying out the antique Puritan philosophy to its proper results, in all 
social matters’; his intellect is “one well calculated to inspire the respect 
anc’ compel the watchful consideration of yours. His book is full of 
speculative interest.” Simms’s note that Chaucer was “shrewd always 
and sensible—a delightful humorist, a sharp satirist, a man of keen ob- 
servation and calm discriminating judgment,” shows us an intelligent 
reader, as does his remark on Spenser: ‘What a rich variety, in thought 
and language, grace and strength, marches on, like an army, with the 
pomp of banners, and the joy of music, in his quaint array.” Other 
writers, British and American—Milton and Carlyle, Bryant and Haw- 
thorne— are judged with equal aptitude. And if he elevated some of his 
own contemporaries whom time has since diminished, he is hardly 
unique in the history of practical criticism. 


Yet this study, which offers so definite a portrait of Simms as a 
sensible and sensitive reader, also has its drawbacks. The chapters on 
fiction and poetry have essentially the same tripartite pattern: Simms’s 
theoretical criticism within the genre, his practical criticism of English 
and Classical writers, and his practical criticism of native authors. But 
chapter four, on the drama, is a less satisfactory variation. Its five 
sections bear little relation to one another and in several instances 
lack internal coherence. It becomes a jumble of material, always in- 
teresting but sometimes only tangentially related to the subject of criti- 
cism: Simms’s efforts in writing plays for Edwin Forrest, his use of 
Shakespearean allusions in his fiction, his emendations of Shakespearean 
texts, his critique of Hamlet’s character, his editing of Shakespearean 
apocrypha, his fondness for Othello, and other miscellaneous matter 
(brief opinions on the Elizabethans, Dryden, and Cornelius Matthews) . 
Chapter fiye deals with other issues entirely, for its main concern (de- 
spite a curiously dangling section of Simms’s reading in foreign litera- 
ture) centers on Simms’s view of the artist in society, his relation to his 
“place and race.” 


Rich as this study is in its range of quotation and illustration, 
what fails to emerge for this reader is a clear distinction—or connection— 
of Simms’s theoretical and his practical criticism. ‘Too often the cita- 
tions merely reveal abbreviated opinions when they might have been 
used inductively to disclose the foundations of critical judgment. In- 
deed, the suggestion of a generic organization in chapters two through 
four tends to mislead the reader since, as Professor Parks himself notes, 
Simms “was more interested in content than in form’ (46). It might 
not be unfair to suggest that Simms’s constant interchange and confusion 
of generic terms—romance, epic, drama, poem (see The Yemassee pre- 
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face) —require us first to establish his broader beliefs about the purpose 
of literature, about the role and aims of the artist. Professor Parks 
makes a start in the first section of chapter two, but it is ultimately 
limited to fiction. Little if any linkage is developed between the terms 
“drama” and “dramatic,” as applied to fiction, and the same terms used 
more narrowly in chapter four. 


A major source of confusion remains, then, in Simms’s own criti- 
cal vocabulary. In his use of the word “poetry,” for example, Simms 
carelessly shifts the meaning from an Aristotelian sense, in which 
“poetry” stands for all verbal art, to a simple generic sense, in which 
“poetry” is merely differentiated from drama and fiction (cf. pp. 43-47) . 
Yet in his use of the former, broader meaning lies Simms’s significance 
for us as a representative nineteenth-century critic; the poetic veil as he 
expresses it is precisely that distancing from the “actual” which Richard 
Chase, for example, finds peculiar to American fiction. This is not to 
claim for Simms neglected greatness as a critic. But despite the confu- 
sions and contradictions which abound in it, the bulk of his critical 
writing—not simply The Yemassee preface—provides the materials of a 
more coherent theory of literature than Professor Parks here suggests. 
And I should say that the character of this was a Southerner’s lifelong 
concern for the role of the artist in society. 


Professor Parks’s notes are exceptionally full and like the text gen- 
erous in quotation from sources not always easily accessible. A spot 
check proved them accurate (although on page 17 one significant sen- 
tence is omitted in the quotation from a letter to J. E. Cooke). Perhaps 
an early note on the editions of Simms’s own fiction used as sources 
should have been included since much of his prefatory material in the 
early novels was revised and enlarged for subsequent editions. We still 
need a check-list of Simms’s major periodical criticism. 


On balance one may say that Professor Parks has given us a pio- 
neer study marking the necessary beginning for any consideration of 
Simms as a critic. It is not the last word, but to disagree with the ap- 
proach of his book is not to question its usefulness to the student of 
Simms and to the student of American literary criticism. 


SEVERN DUVALL 
Dartmouth College 
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The South in the New Nation 1789-1819, by Thomas P. Abernethy. 
Volume IV of A History of the South. xvi, 529 pp. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1961. $7.50. 


The burst of new scholarship and interpretation in Southern 
history gives the sense that we know immensely more about the South- 
ern past than we did, let us say, fifteen years ago. Of recent work on 
the South, some of the most distinguished has appeared in the series 
called A History of the South which is being published by the Louisiana 
State University Press. The latest volume in this series, Professor 
Thomas P. Abernethy’s The South in the New Nation, will not satisfy 
everyone, but it fills some important gaps in our historical knowledge. 


Because historians of the South have concentrated on the more 
dramatic phases of the sectional controversy leading to the Civil War, 
they have somewhat neglected the period between the ratification of 
the constitution and the year 1819 when the debate on Missouri sounded 
to Jefferson like “a fire bell in the night.’’ During this early period, 
Professor Abernethy contends, the South became the most nationalistic 
part of the United States, while in the North, disgruntled Federalists 
moved toward sectionalism and sowed the seeds of future conflict. To 
keep us from reading later concerns into the events of this era, however, 
the author concentrates not on incipient sectional differences but on 
issues that did not persist. He gives most of his attention to relations 
with France and Spain in the Southwest, border conspiracies and frontier 
politics, and the war of 1812. We learn, for example, of every move 
made during these years by General Wilkinson, conspirator in more than 
one disunionist plot. There is a detailed discussion of the Blount con- 
spiracy, the Burr conspiracy, and the West Florida rebellion. An es- 
pecially valuable section unveils all the forces at work in Yazoo land 
frauds. On the other hand, hardly a glance is given to the social and 
economic basis of ante-bellum Southern society—Negro slavery and the 
plantation economy. 


This approach is useful in opening new perspectives and provid- 
ing important new information. We learn more, for example, about 
the close relationship between the “Democratic Societies” which sprang 
up after the French revolution and the plans of Citizen Genet to have 
American frontiersman invade Spanish territory for France. In his dis- 
cussion of “frontier democracy,” Abernethy shows that despite the un- 
avoidable introduction of manhood suffrage, Kentucky and Tennessee 
were in the beginning under the political control of conservative groups 
and that many features in their constitutions were designed to perpetu- 
ate rule by the few. Finally, he argues convincingly that the Battle of 
New Orleans had great importance despite the fact it was fought after 
the peace treaty had been signed at Ghent. 
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If the miscroscopic view of passing political issues and frontier 
conspiracies yields certain insights, it also has disadvantages. Professor 
Abernethy’s refusal to treat in any detail social and economic changes 
in the South as a whole leaves the feeling that the book does not fully 
play its role in the History of the South series. Compared with the 
succeeding volume in this series, Charles Sydnor’s The Development of 
Southern Sectionalism, Abernethy’s work seems narrow in scope. He 
barely mentions, for example, important changes in religious life. One 
regrets that he.does not provide more background for the kind of social 
changes discussed by Sydnor; for he says little about the social structure 
inherited from the colonial period and the erosion of this old order 
which was already well underway by 1819. He attributes the origins of 
sectionalism to the chagrin of die-hard New England Federalists who 
blamed their loss of power on the South and took up the slavery issue for 
partisan reasons, as a last draw attempt to rally and unite the North 
under their rule. This hypothesis has a great deal of validity if used 
only for an understanding of events leading to the debate on Missouri. 
Professor Abernethy seems to maintain, however, that this analysis ex- 
plains the origin and character of later sectionalism. Yet surely it is 
relevant to this question of roots and origins to mention the evolution 
of slavery and the plantation economy during these years when the 
invention of the cotton gin and the opening of new markets for cotton 
changed slavery from an apparently dying institution to one that was 
increasingly profitable. These changes gave the lie to the hopes, once 
held both in the North and the South, that slavery would graduall 
wither away and disappear. In my opinion, this development, wel 
known as it undoubtedly is, deserves considerable analysis in a volume 
on Southern history from 1789 to 1819 and may explain more about 
the origins of later sectional strife than the existence of a New England 
conspiracy. 

GEORGE M. FREDRICKSON 
Hurvaid University 


The First South, by John Richard Alden. 144 pp. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1961. $3.50. 


The several endowed lectureships now existing in Southern uni- 
versities are useful in a number of different ways. Obviously on delivery 
they offer stimulus to local faculties and advanced students, and by the 
invitations to deliver them recognize distinguished scholars’ achieve- 
ments. Their chief contribution to Southern intellectual progress is, 
however, the fact that they encourage the mature specialist to condense 
and point his researches over wide areas through many years into hard- 
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core statements of his conclusions, or at least of one of his conclusions. 
The Lamar Memorial series at Mercer University concerned with Sou- 
thern traditional values is one such endowment. An older and equally 
distinguished foundation is that of the Fleming Lectures in Southern 
history of Louisiana State University. The book now under review is 
a distillation from recent lectures of the latter series. 


The author, Professor John Richard Alden of Duke University, 
one of the foremost historians of the American Revolutionary era, has 
already presented at length his findings on various phases of our life 
in the period, among those findings being the volume in the History of 
the South on The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. In The First 
South he concentrates on one phase of his large subject, something that 
was forced upon his consciousness as he studied the South in the Revo- 
lution—the awareness of sectional differences, and a certain feeling of 
regional entity if not unity, evident in the states south of Pennsylvania 
in the years 1775-1789. He brea ks his subject down into what is essential- 
ly chronological consideration, “ The First South,” “Sectional Struggles 
in the Continental Congress,” ““The South and the Making of the Con- 
stitution,” “The South Ratifies the Constitution,” and “Aftermath.” 


“The First South’ (the introductory chapter) is pretty generally 
expository, but it also considers the early struggles between sections in 
the Continental Congresses, and presents something of the contrast !.- 
tween the consistent nationalists like George Washington and _ the 
Southern opponents of American union. In “Sectional Struggles in the 
Continental Congress” the part played in early debate on the Articles 
of Confederation by Rutledge and Drayton, the support of the Southern 
position on slave representation by John Witherspoon and New Eng- 
land opposition to his stand, and the role of Richard Henry Lee and 
Henry Laurens as Yankee-supporters on certain issues are outlined and 
given proper significance. Policy on fisheries, East and West Florida, a 
permanent capital, and the later eternally present tariff question differ- 
ed sharply among Americans, but on the whole the conciliatory spirit 
on the part of Southerners, especially those of the Upper South, usually 
prevailed. 

“The South and the Making of the Constitution” assesses the in- 
dividual calibre, person: il integrity, and separate and group aims of vari- 
ous men, the Virginians particularly, and the efforts of Southern dele- 
gates to the state and federal conventions to be sure the region was 
safeguarded. Actually Professor Alden in this chapter-lecture simply 
retraces the steps leading to the adoption of the Constitution from the 
one point of view, sectional interests. In “The South Ratifies the Consti- 
tution” he notes that it is strange that history textbooks have never 
pointed out the opposition to the Constitution “on sectional as well : 
other grounds,” though he admits that Virginia historians do point out 
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that sectionalism was a factor in that state’s 1788 convention. In fact, the 
story of the dramatic struggle in the Old Dominion between the Patrick 
Henry and James Madison forces is a central feature of this chapter, as 
it should be. In “Aftermath” he points out how the safeguards the South 
did not insist upon were to be instrumental in throwing the region into 
a minoritv position in the Jeffersonian decades of the early nineteenth 
century. Then, if not before, all the South became aware of common 
interests. 


What Alden’s book adds up to is the conclusion that the South 
in the Revolutionary and Constitutional Era was only half aware of itself 
as a region having distinct interests, and that despite this mere half-con- 
sciousness representatives of the area showed in one place or way or an- 
other most of the pressures and other factors affecting its national rela- 
tionships. The final impression one gets is that despite some stubborn- 
ness and individual intransigence, most early Southern political repre- 
sentatives were too generous, too liberal, too nationalistic if you will, 
to work primarily for their own rights. 


One may observe that such a sectional history of New England 
and the Middle States also might be written for this period pointing 
out the first evidences of the economic and political factors which might 
have caused them to develop a regional consciousness such as the South 
did in later generations. That they never did develop such a conscious- 
ness, at least politically, is another matter. In other words, the impres- 
sion produced is that with the possible exception of slavery the South 
had little more cause for “separateness” in the Revolutionary period 
than other sections did. Though that exception is a big one. 


The First South is concerned with political factors almost en- 
tirely. Differences in character and aims in education, attitude toward 
the fine arts, religion, racial origins, and social structure (again except- 
ing slavery) are not here considered. These elements, rather than the 
political differences, seem to this reviewer the really significant and dis- 
tinguishing qualities of the South at the end of the eighteenth century— 
at least in potentials. 


RICHARD BEALE DAVIS 
The University of Tennessee 
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